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End  of  the  race, 
Start  of  the  race 


FY83 


Dear  Fellow  Recruiters: 

Congratulations  for  the  su- 
perb total  Army  recruiting  effort 
in  FY  82.  Through  your  untiring 
and  unselfish  efforts,  you  have 
exceeded  100  percent  in  both 
Active  and  USAR  missions.  More 
significant  is  the  fact  that  you 
have  metthe  FY 82  challenge  of 
enlisting  top  quality  personnei 
in  the  United  States  Army. 

Of  the  1 26,000  total  Army  ac- 
cessions (male  and  female)  in 
FY82, 1 03,000  were  High  School 
Diploma  Graduates  (HSDG).  You 
enlisted  63,000  Mental  Category 
(MC)  l-IIIA  personnel  which  was 
an  increase  of  16,000  over  FY 
81  results.  The  quality  shift  is 
further  refiected  in  our  Combat 
Arms  enlistments  with  a 1 3 per- 
cent increase  of  HSDG  over  FY 
81. 

Converseiy,  only  18  percent 
of  ourtotal  accessions  were  MC 
IV  versus  31  percent  in  FY  81 . 
USAR  accessed  27,000  NFS 
(males  and  females)  HSDG  — 
more  than  7,000  over  FY  81  re- 
sults. Only  14  percent  of  total 
USAR  NFS  accessions  were  MC 
IV. 

We  must  continue  the  favor 
able  trend  that  you  have  estab- 
lished in  FY82.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  has  charged  us  with 
the  responsibility  of  enlisting 
151,900  and  66,000  men  and 


women  in  the  Active  Army  and 
USAR,  respectiveiy  in  FY83.  In- 
cluded inthe  NFS  mission  isthe 
objective  for  the  Active  Army  of 
1 05,500  HSDG  and  24,000  HSDG 
for  USAR.  A significant  change 
will  occur  in  USAR  mission;  it 
will  be  allocated  by  mental  cate- 
gories comparabie  to  those  for 
the  Active  Army. 

To  meet  the  FY  83  chalienge 
you  must  use  the  entire  array  of 
incentives  available  to  us,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Army  College 
Fund,  2-yearenlistmentoption, 
and  the  FY83  Loan  Forgiveness 
Frogram.  These  latter  incentives 
are  specifically  designed  to  as- 
sist you  in  penetrating  the  high 
school  and  college  markets  for 
the  HSDG  MC  l-IIIA. 

You  have  been  given  the  man- 
agement systems  at  ail  levels  of 
command.  Use  them.  They  will 
help  you  prioritize  your  work  and 
improve  your  efficiency. 

The  challenges  we  face  in  FY 
83  are  great  but  achievabie. 
Keep  up  your  excelient  work. 
The  Army  starts  with  you! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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FY  82  - FY  83:  End  of  the  race, 


COL  Robert  A.  Lingo 
Director, 

USAREC  Recruiting  Operations 


Quality  indicators  continued  to  im- 
prove in  fiscal  year  1982  for  both  the 
Active  Army  and  the  USAR  as  USAREC 
completes  its  most  successful  recruit- 
ing year  since  the  current  volunteer 
concept  began  in  FY  74. 

Recruiters  in  USAREC  have  sur- 
passed the  active  Army  recruiting 
mission  for  the  third  straight  year 
while  Army  Reserve  production  con- 
tinues ahead  of  milestone  and  will  be 


met  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
will  mark  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
the  USAR  goal  has  been  met  or  sur- 
passed. 

Fiscal  year  83  will  be  a new  chal- 
lenge for  USAREC’s  recruiters  as  the 
active  Army  mission  will  increase  by 
some  26,800  to  151,900,  with  higher 
objectives  for  NFS  male  high  school 
graduates,  NFS  female  high  school 
graduates,  and  prior  service  acces- 
sions. The  FY82  mission  was  125,100. 

The  tentative  USAR  recruiting  mis- 
sion for  FY  83  is  58,700,  compared  to 
the  FY  82  mission  of  66,488.  USA- 


REC’s portion  of  the  mission  is  53,700 
and  the  ISR  portion  will  be  5,000;  all 
prior  service. 


FY82  highlights 

Some  highlights  of  the  FY  82  USAR 
recruiting  were: 

• Excellent  progress  is  the  USAR 
quality  market.  The  projected  figure 
for  non-prior  service  accessions 
with  either  high  school  diplomas, 
GEDs  or  those  currently  in  high 
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figure  is  the  highest  in  the  current  FY  80  and  a 37  percent  increase 
volunteer  era.  from  FY  81. 


school  is  83  percent.  This  is  Tvell 
above  the  congressional  constraint 
of  65  percent. 

• The  number  of  NFS  males  with 
high  school  diplomas  entering  the 
USAR  is  running  30  percent  higher 
than  in  FY  81.  The  number  of  NFS 
females  with  high  school  diplomas 
is  35  percent  greater  than  FY  81. 

• The  projected  finish  in  Category  IV 
accessions  among  NFS  recruits  for 
the  USAR  is  13  percent,  which  is 
well  below  the  mandated  ceiling  of 
25  percent. 

Since  taking  the  entire  USAR 
enlisted  recruiting  mission  in  FY 
79,  USAREC’s  recruiters  will  have 
facilitated  the  enlistment  of  more 
than  245,000  young  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  Reserve  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Recruiting  for  the  active  Army 
was  also  outstanding  with  some  of 
the  high  points  being: 

• NFS  enlistments  for  the  active 
Army  in  Mental  Categories  I-IIIA 
was  at  an  all-time  high.  The  FY  82 
figure  of  63,098  shows  an  increase 
of  16,000  over  FY  81  and  more  than 
18,000  from  FY 80.  The  NFS  intake 
in  Categories  I-IIIA  for  FY  82  is 
projected  to  be  more  than  53  per- 
cent. 

• Equally  important  is  the  quality 
shift  in  NFS  active  Army  recruiting 
of  high  school  diploma  graduates. 
The  projected  finish  for  FY  82  is 
more  than  102,000,  which  is  more 
than  84  percent  of  the  total  NFS 
accession  total.  Army  recruiters 
surpassed  the  100,000  mark  in  this 
area  for  the  first  time  since  the  GI 
Bill  ended  in  FY  76.  The  84  percent 


• Recent  successes  in  high  school 
diploma  recruiting  have  resulted  in 
the  Active  Army  currently  having 
the  largest  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  in  its  ranks  in  history. 

• On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  NFS 
male  accessions  in  Category  IV  are 
projected  at  18.5  percent,  well  be- 
low the  25  percent  ceiling. 

• Enlistment  into  the  active  Army  of 
soldiers  with  high  school  diplomas 
who  were  in  Mental  Categories  I- 
IIIA  also  showed  gains.  For  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  NFS  males  in 
Categories  I-IIIA  with  high  school 
diplomas  in  FY  82  was  63  percent 
larger  than  in  FY  82  and  56  percent 
larger  than  FY  81. 

• NFS  females  in  Categories  I-IIIA 
with  high  school  diplomas  showed 
a percentage  gain  of  25  in  FY  82  over 


• The  percentage  of  NFS  males  lack- 
ing diplomas  dropped  87  percent  in 
FY  82  compared  to  FY  80  and  was 
59  percent  less  than  in  FY  81.  All 
active  Army  female  NFS  recruits 
in  FY  82  were  high  school  graduates. 


Upward  shifts 

Another  significant  shift  upward 
occurred  in  combat  arms  recruiting. 

High  school  diploma  graduates  re- 
cruited for  the  Infantry  were  44  per- 
cent greater  than  in  FY  80  and  12 
percent  more  than  FY  81.  The  Field 
Artillery  improvement  was  46  per- 
cent over  FY  80  and  10  percent  from 
FY  81. 

The  story  was  much  the  same  for 
Armor  recruiting:  a 40  percent  increase 
in  FY  82  over  FY  80  and  a 14  percent 
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MENTAL  CATEGORY  MIIA  RESULTS  (MALE  & FEMALE) 

Active  Army  (PROJECTED  FINISH) 


68,000 


51,000 


FY  80 


FY  81 


63,098 


FY  82 


increase  over  FY  81. 

Mental  category  intake  for  the  com- 
bined combat  arms  showed  significant 
gains.  There  were  33  percent  more 
accessions  in  Categories  I-IIIA  in  FY 
82  compared  to  FY  80,  and  an  11  per- 
cent improvement  for  FY  82  over  FY 
81.  Category  IV  accessions  for  the 
combat  arms  were  42  percent  lower  in 
FY  82  than  in  FY  80  and  were  7.5  per- 
cent lower  than  in  FY  81. 

The  active  Army  also  was  better 
able  to  compete  with  the  other  ser- 
vices in  the  NFS  Male  High  School 
Diploma  I-IIIA  market,  capturing 
some  40  percent  of  the  enlistees  in 
that  category.  The  Army’s  total  mar- 
ket share  of  DoD  enlistments  for  FY 
82  was  37.1. 


Since  USAREC  became  the  sole 
source  for  active  Army  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  FY  74,  more  than  1.5  million 
young  men  and  women  have  been 
recruited. 

The  recruiting  force  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  focus  on  a high 


mental  quality  market  and  be  success- 
ful. The  FY  83  challenge  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  higher  quality  market,  but 
through  continued  concentration  in 
the  high  school  and  college  market, 
USAREC  is  confident  that  FY  83  ob- 
jectives will  be  met.  X* 


I would  like  to  congratulate  the  entire  command 
for  the  accomplishments  you  have  achieved  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  I am  confident  the  coming  year  will  be 
met  with  the  same  degree  of  dedication  and  professional- 
ism, which  in  turn  will  attain  the  goals  set  forth  for  the 
command  starting  October  1. 

If  each  level  will  continue  to  use  the  management 
systems  which  are  in  place,  everyone  should  be  success- 
ful. The  expertise,  knowledge,  and  resources,  which  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  in  this  command,  should  make 
everyone  assigned  produce  at  peak  efficiency.  If  we  are 
not  contributing  at  110  percent  then  someone  else  is 
carrying  more  than  his  share  of  the  load. 

The  leadership  is  charged  with  insuring  everyone  is 
trained  and  performing  at  all  times.  We  have  achieved 
and  must  maintain  the  capability  to  execute  the  manage- 
ment systems  for  mission  accomplishment.  We  must 
maintain  the  high  state  of  morale,  discipline,  confidence, 
physical  stamina,  and  unit  pride.  Achieve,  maintain  and 
remain  qualified  in  the  skills  required  of  our  MOS  at  all 
times,  which  in  turn  will  allow  us  to  use  our  time  and 
resources  efficiently. 

Remember  those  mistakes,  if  any,  which  were  made 
during  the  past  year,  and  insure  they  are  not  repeated.  If 
we  all  keep  fine  tuning  all  aspects  of  our  training  we  will 
continue  to  work  down  range,  which  will  insure  the 
success  of  everyone.  The  standards  established  by  you 
must  be  upheld  by  all. 

You  are  the  reperesentative  of  the  Army  wherever  you 
are  assigned.  We  must  never  forget  that.  If  we  conduct 
ourselves  everywhere  the  way  you  would  want  personnel 
to  conduct  themselves  in  your  presence,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances,  incidents  would  never  materialize.  I 
believe  if  we  continue  to  work  as  a team,  police  ourselves, 
and  lead  by  example,  we  will  have  a year  without 
incidents. 

There  is  a light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  One  inch  at  a 
time  down  the  1,000  mile  road,  every  member  of  the  team 
is  doing  the  job  better,  and  the  entire  command  gets 
better.  Every  mile  counts  and  yours  may  be  the  one  that 
makes  the  difference.  All  leaders  want  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

Remember  the  support  your  families  and  staff  person- 
nel continue  to  give  you  toward  mission  accomplishment. 
Without  the  support  given  to  you  by  them,  the  success  we 
enjoy  would  not  have  that  special  satisfaction.  Remember 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  who  said  it  best: 

“I  ain’t  what  I ought  to  be; 

I ain’t  what  I want  to  be; 

I ain’t  what  I’m  going  to  be; 

But,  thank  God,  I ain’t  what  I was.” 

Be  all  you  can  be  and  then  some. 

Glen  E.  Morrell 

Command  Sergeant  Major,  USA 


A challenge 
for  us  all 


CSM  Glen  E.  Morrell 
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by  COL  Richard  W.  Cato 
Director,  USAREC 
Program  Anaiysis  & Evaiuation 

The  FY  82  Regular  Army  Challenge 
began  with  an  exceptionally  high  Male 
High  School  Diploma  Graduate  (HSDG- 
(M)  mission.  At  the  same  time  the  US 
Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC) 
was  tasked  with  increasing  the  number 
of  Mental  Category  I-IIIA  applicants. 
At  the  beginning  of  FY  82,  USAREC 
had  reservations  concerning  the  qual- 
ity applicants  that  had  to  be  recruited. 
The  field  recruiter  quickly  put  to  rest 
any  such  reservations  and  did  such  an 
outstanding  job  that  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army  asked  USA- 
REC to  increase  the  number  of  high 
quality  applicants  beyond  the  original 
Regular  Army  mission.  Again  the  field 
recruiter  responded  with  results  as 
shown  in  Chart  1. 

The  challenge  for  FY  83  will  be 
even  greater.  Asofl  July  1982,  the  FY 
83  USAREC  mission  is  increased  21.7 
percent  over  the  FY  82  levels.  The 
need  for  quality  applicants,  HDSG(M] 
Mental  Category  I-IIIA  has  increased 
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caused  USAREC  to  request  a mission 
increase  to  70,000  USAR  accessions 
in  FY  82.  The  increase  was  granted 
initially,  but  continued  overproduction 
forced  HQDA  to  reduce  the  4th  Quar- 
ter FY  82  by  3,500  accessions. 

While  the  USAR  mission  for  FY  83 
remains  at  66,000,  the  challenge  will 


the  quality  of  USAR  accessions  to  the 
same  quality  levels  as  Active  Army 
accessions. 

While  the  challenge  that  USAREC 
faces  in  FY  83  is  significant  in  the 
higher  quality  markets,  USAREC  has 
become  accustomed  to  success,  and 
FY  83  will  continue  that  trend. 
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PAL,  everything  from  A to  Z 


by  COL  William  J.  Meehan  II 
Director,  USAREC 

Personnel,  Administration,  and  Logistics 

The  diverse  accomplishments  of  the 
Personnel,  Administration,  and  Logis- 
tics Directorate  (PAL)  in  FY  82  encom- 
pass a broad  spectrum  of  personnel, 
administrative  and  logistical  services 
and  support;  and  almost  all  of  these 
accomplishments  have  influenced  in  a 
positive  way,  the  recruiter  and  his 
family.  While  some  of  our  accomplish- 
ments are  readily  visible,  (e.g.,  the 
new  athletic  ensemble],  most  are  not 
so  apparent.  Accordingly,  a few  of 
our  more  important,  but  less  apparent 
accomplishments  and  plans  for  the 
future  are  outlined  in  what  follows. 

The  command  has  demonstrated  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  safety  in  day-to-day  operations. 
This  is  evidenced  by  our  accident  fre- 
quency rate  which  is  below  the  estab- 
lished guideline.  Most  of  our  success 
is  attributable  to  the  cooperation  and 
emphasis  provided  by  commanders 
and  soldiers  alike.  The  challenge  for 
FY  83  will  be  to  improve  upon  our 
performance  by  concentration  on 
Army  Motor  Vehicle  (AMV)  accident 
prevention.  In  this  regard,  remember 
being  alert  and  driving  defensively 
are  imperative. 

Quality  of  life  has  made  important 
strides  forward  for  all  of  our  soldiers 
and  their  families:  Health  Benefits 
Advisors  have  been  trained  at  RRC 
and  DRC  to  assist  you  in  dealing  with 
the  Direct  Care  Medical  Program  and 
GRAMPUS;  the  first  USAREC  Family 
Symposium  was  held  to  express  our 
commitment  and  concern  for  the  sol- 
dier and  his  family;  toll  free  numbers 
have  been  established  so  that  soldiers 
and  their  families  can  easily  contact 
the  IG,  Command  Legal  Council, 
Chaplain,  and  QOL  Branch  for  assis- 
tance with  personal  or  professional 
problems;  and,  the  Army  Community 
Services  (ACS)  Regulation,  AR  608-1, 
has  been  revised  to  single  out  USAREC 
for  receipt  of  priority  assistance  from 
ACS  across  the  country.  The  challenge 


for  FY  83  is  to  continue  to  promote  a 
quality  of  life  for  each  soldier  within 
USAREC  which  satisfies  their  per- 
sonal needs  and  fosters  their  com- 
mitment to  mission  accomplishment. 

There  have  been  many  new  person- 
nel related  initiatives  this  fiscal  year, 
(e.g.,  detailing  of  soldiers  to  recruiting 
duty),  approval  to  reclassify  soldiers 
with  less  than  3 years  recruiting  ex- 
perience back  into  their  former  PMOS, 
approval  of  the  79D/00E  merger  to 
MOS  OOR,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
program  to  convert  GS7  Recruiting 
Specialist  positions  to  Long  Tour 
Active  Guard  Recruiter  Recruiting 
NCO  positions.  These  and  other 
changes  will  have  a positive  effect 
upon  the  overall  management  and 
effectiveness  of  the  force. 

A major  change  has  been  the  con- 
cept of  treating  recruiting  duty  as  a 
normal  detail  that  selected  soldiers 
can  expect  during  their  careers.  This 
program  allows  all  soldiers,  even  those 
with  a shortage  MOS  and  bonus  recip- 
ients, to  be  detailed  to  recruiting  duty. 
A detailed  soldier  is  accessed  to  re- 
cruiting duty  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  soldier  entering  the  recruit- 
ing field.  However,  when  the  detailed 
soldier  graduates  from  the  Army  Re- 
cruiters Course  he  retains  his  existing 
PMOS  and  is  awarded  the  SMOS  of  a 
recruiter.  Entitlement  to  allowances 
and  other  benefits  is  not  affected. 
During  the  period  of  the  detail,  the 
soldier  competes  for  promotion  and 
school  in  his  PMOS,  and  is  given  the 
recruiter’s  SQT  for  training  purposes 
only. 

Upon  completion  of  the  detail  (nor- 
mally 3 years)  the  detailed  soldier  is 
given  the  option  (less  bonus  recipients) 
to  extend  in  recruiting  and  be  awarded 
the  PMOS  of  a recruiter  or  to  be  re- 
assigned in  his  PMOS.  If  the  soldier 
elects  to  be  reassigned  in  his  original 
PMOS,  he  will  not  be  given  a SQT  in 
his  PMOS  until  90  days  of  duty  per- 
formance in  his  PMOS.  Further,  as  a 
result  of  this  change,  reclassification 
to  formerly  held  PMOS  has  been  ac- 
complished for  all  soldiers  who  have 


served  3,  or  fewer  years  as  a recruiter 
and  each  Department  of  the  Army 
Promotion  Board  receives  instructions 
on  the  recruiting  detail  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  a soldier’s 
record  would  reflect  a malassignment. 

Approval  of  the  79D/00E  merger  to 
MOS  OOR  is  the  final  step  in  a process 
to  resolve  the  rotation  problems  faced 
by  recruiters  in  the  past.  Soldiers 
completing  a 3-year  tour  of  duty  as 
recruiters  will  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  migrate  into  the  retention  busi- 
ness. Recruiting  will  be  the  only  way 
to  gain  access  to  retention  positions. 
Recruiters  will  be  able  to  serve  an 
overseas  tour  as  a retention  NCO  and 
be  assured  that  their  next  assignment 
will  be  another  recruiting  assignment. 
In  this  regard,  a key  point  is  that 
personnel  returning  to  recruiting  duty 
must  maintain  their  qualifications  as 
a recruiter.  To  insure  that  personnel 
remain  proficient,  assignment  to  either 
recruiting  or  retention  duty  will  be 
preceded  by  appropriate  training.  (AGR 
personnel  are  not  affected  by  this 
merger.) 

In  the  USAR  recruiting  arena,  hiring 
difficulties  with  the  GS7  Recruiting 
Specialist  positions  necessitated  a 
conversion  of  the  GS7  positions  to 
Long  Tour  AGR  Recruiting  NCO.  This 
program  is  now  under  way  and  will 
create  many  new  positions  for  AGR 
personnel.  However,  two  hiring  freezes 
have  hindered  efforts  to  fill  the  in- 
ceased  AGR  positions. 

Looking  ahead  to  FY  83,  plans  are 
being  developed  to  capitalize  upon 
the  Automated  Project  Accounting 
System  (APAS)  to  improve  the  accu- 
racy of  data  and  reduce  the  admini- 
strative burden  of  strength  reporting 
upon  the  field.  In  this  regard,  initiatives 
for  the  future  are  concentrated  in  the 
areas  of  improved  distribution  of  as- 
sets and  reduced  turbulence  from  in- 
tra-command moves. 

As  always,  PAL  remains  committed 
to  providing  the  best  possible  “per- 
sonal” personnel,  administration,  and 
logistics  support  to  the  soldiers  of 
USAREG.  3F 
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A YEAR  AND  A HALF  REALLY.  “BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE” 
WENT  ON  THE  AIR  JANUARY  1981 . 


A YEAR  IN  THE  LIFE  0 


. THEY  LIKE  IT 


THEY  LIKE  IT  . . . 


WHAT’S  THE  VERDICT? 
FIRST,  EVERYBODY  LIKES  IT 


THEY  LIKE  IT  . . . 


MOST  IMPORTANT 
^ . THEY  LIKE  IT! 


BUT  IS  IT  HELPING  PUT  PEOPLE  IN  THE  ARMY?  “BEFORE 
AND  AFTER”  SURVEYS  OF  OUR  TARGET  AUDIENCE  TELL  US 
IT  IS. 


TYLEffS 

TEN 

FOR  THE  YEAR 

. 

''7'*"' “2% 


Advertising  Age 
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COL  W.  S.  GRAF 

N ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN  DIRECTOR,  ADVERTISING  & SALES  PROMOTION 

HQ  USAREC 


ATTITUDES  ABOUT  THE  ARMY  HAVE  CHANGED  IN_^ 
IMPORTANT  WAYS ^ 


BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE 
CORREa  RECOGNITION  OF  SLOGAN 

Total 

Sample  HSSR  College  HSDG 
FALL  81  56.1  59.8  60.5  53.5 


Be  All  You  Con  Be  recognition  skews  to  quality  individuals 

NOTE.  To  compare:  NovYs  four  year  old  slogon 
wo$  correctly  identified  by  only  35  percent. 


TRACKING  RESEARCH 

(Vio  Control  - 7 Months  Exposure) 


A 


8/80 

8/81 

The  Army  uses  modem,  up-to-dote 
equipment 

33 

45 

Today's  Army  uses  the  most  odvonced 
technological  developments  os  they  occur 

18 

33 

The  Army  is  using  the  latest  weoponry  to 
upgrade  our  country's  defenses  be  couse 
of  recent  chonges  in  world  affoiis 

27 

38 

Service  in  the  Army  offers  o real  challenge 
to  young  people 

35 

45 

The  Anny  is  on  exciting  experience  for 
young  people 

25 

33 

The  Army  teaches  o voiiety  of  skills 

51 

62 

Source:  Trocking  Research 


A LOT  OF  THE  RIGHT  PEOPLE  ARE  HEARING  OUR 
. . MESSAGE  AND  REMEMBERING  IT. 


AND  THEIR  PROPENSITY  FOR 
ARMY  SERVICE  IS  INCREASING  . . . 


ARMY  POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  BY  QUALITY 


Total 

Sample  HSSR  College  HSDG  NHSDG 


Foil  80 
Fall  81 


13.0  13.3 

13.2  14.0 


5.0 

5.7 


9.3 

9.7 


27.0 

24.9 


' Army  gaining  in  Propensity  especially  in  quality  areas 

Source:  YATS  ~ What  is  respondent  doing  in  neit  few  yeors 


DOES  THAT  MEAN  WE  WILL  KEEP  IT  UP? 

YES.  BUT  THERE  WILL  BE  SOME  CHANGES. 

NEW  RESEARCH  HAS  POINTED  TO  BETTER  WAYS  OF  PRESENTING 
SOME  OF  THE  ARMY’S  STRONGEST  OFFERS. 

CHANGES  TO  THE  DIRECT  RESPONSE  SYSTEM  THAT  GIVES 
YOU  LEADS  THROUGH  REACT  ARE  IN  THE  WORKS.  CHANGES 
THAT  WILL  GIVE  YOU  A BETTER  SELECTION  OF  LEADS  AND 
REDUCE  THE  PAPERWORK. 

SOME  NEW  ADVERTISING  WILL  TIE  IN  WITH  THE  PERSONAL 
SELLING  DONE  BY  RECRUITERS  AS  NEVER  BEFORE. 

DETAILS.  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  LEARNING  ALL  ABOUT 
THEM  IN  DECEMBER. 
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NERRC 


COL  William  G.  Ganey 


“Some  mm  see  things 

as  they  are 

an}  say  n>hy  — 

I dream  things  that 
ne^er  r^ere 

"And  say  n>hy  not” 

— Uiiknof^n 


“Watch  out 


by  COL  William  G.  Ganey 
Commander 
Northeast  RRC 

There  is  a story  of  a baby  elephant 
who  was  tied  to  a stake.  The  elephant 
wanted  to  break  away  and  explore, 
but  did  not  have  the  strength  to  pull 
the  stake  out  of  the  ground,  and  was 
thus  doomed  to  circle  the  stake.  Time 
passed  and  the  elephant  grew  big  and 
strong.  Now  he  could  easily  pull  out 
the  stake,  but  remembered  his  days  as 
a baby  elephant,  thought  he  could 
not,  and  continued  to  be  held  captive. 

An  analogy  is  drawn  to  the  North- 
east Region  Recruiting  Command. 
NERRC  is  the  elephant  and  mission  is 
the  stake.  This  year  the  elephant  was 
told  and  believed  the  potential  that  it 
really  had  and  has  pulled  the  stake 
free,  made  mission  for  the  first  time  in 
8 years,  and  is  ready  to  change. 

Truly  the  Cinderella  story  in  USAREC 
this  year  occurred  in  the  Northeast 
Region  when,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Volunteer  Army’s  inception,  they 
exceeded  their  annual  enlistment  goals. 
Certainly  the  environment  in  1982 
was  ideal  for  recruiting.  The  economy 
was  down,  unemployment  up,  the 
image  of  military  service  better  than 
in  recent  years,  and  the  Army  has 
super  programs  to  offer.  NERRC  not 
only  exceeded  its  mission,  but  im- 
proved its  relative  standing  among 
regions  by  moving  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  This  happened  because  the 
entire  NERRC  team,  the  field  force 
and  support  personnel  alike,  wanted 
it  to  happen,  wanted  to  be  winners. 

All  of  us  in  NERRC  are  obviously 
proud  that  we  produced  the  numbers 
needed  by  the  Army  to  man  the  force, 
but  we  are  more  proud  that  we  did  it 
with  significantly  improved  quality  in 
the  soldiers  we  recruited.  For  example, 
in  April  we  had  a 90  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  I-III A contracts  when 
compared  to  a year  ago.  This  dramatic 
productivity  shift  was  even  higher  in 
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for  charging  elephants” 


May  when  we  reached  a 95  percent 
productivity  shift.  At  the  same  time, 
we  had  a record  year  in  USAR  pro- 
duction, accomplishing,  as  of  this  writ- 
ing, 126  percent  of  mission  for  upper 
mental  category  males  and  158  percent 
for  upper  mental  category  females 
and,  yet,  though  we  live  in  a world  of 
numbers  and  statistics,  we  take  greater 
pride  in  the  tremendous  strides  we 
have  made  in  improving  the  attitude 
and  working  environment  at  all  levels 
of  this  command.  This  Region  showed 
that  it  cares  about  its  people,  all  of  its 
people:  soldiers  and  civilians,  active 
and  reserve,  and  their  families.  NERRC 
has  set  the  pace  in  USAREC  for  Quality 
of  Life  initiatives  and  is  committed  to 
strive  for  a better  QOL  for  our  people 
because  we  do  care. 

There  have  been  a lot  of  new  pro- 
grams and  renewed  emphasis  during 
the  year.  We  have  seen  a vitalization 
given  to  our  physical  fitness  program, 
a “get  tough”  policy  on  overweight 
soldiers,  initiation  of  prayer  break- 
fasts and  Bible  studies.  We  have  seen 
more  participation  in  EEO  action 
plans,  positive  steps  to  eliminate  sex- 
ual harassment  and  discrimination,  a 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  Federal 
Women’s  Program,  and  an  emphasis 
on  the  whole  person  concept. 

We  have  returned  to  the  basics  of 
soldiering.  The  HQs  wears  BDU  once 
a week  to  remind  us  we  are  soldiers. 
In  October  we  started  the  NERRC 
NCO  Development  Program  with  the 
primary  goal  to  improve  and  broaden 
the  professionalism  of  recruiting  per- 
sonnel by  keeping  both  junior  and 
senior  enlisted  personnel  informed  of 
current  Army  developments,  leader- 
ship, and  common  skills. 

What,  one  may  ask,  happened  to 
the  lack  of  propensity  to  join  the 
Army  from  the  Northeast.  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  still  there,  as  are  a host  of 
other  excuses.  Insight  as  to  overcom- 
ing these  burdens  was  given  us  by  a 
16-year-old  high  school  senior. 

I recently  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 


senting the  award  to  the  Regional 
winner  of  the  Victory  at  Yorktown 
Essay  Contest.  Miss  Beth  O’Connor 
from  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
titled  her  essay  “A  Mild  Yoke.”  She 
was  referring  to  the  English  poet  John 
Milton,  who  in  his  sonnet  On  His 
Blindness  wrote  ”...  God  doth  not 
need  either  man’s  work  or  his  own 
gifts.  Who  best  bear  his  mild  yoke, 
they  serve  him  best.”  Milton  is  ex- 
plaining to  the  handicapped  person, 
whether  that  handicap  be  physical  or 
circumstantial,  that  he  must  make  the 
best  of  his  situation.  Miss  O’Connor 
uses  this  quote  to  show  how  the  colo- 
nists bore  their  yoke  of  disadvantages 
and,  with  unrelenting  spirits,  over- 
came the  obstacles  facing  them  and 
won  their  fight  for  independence. 

We  all  have  to  bear  our  yokes. 
Some  are  milder  than  others,  but  all 
can  be  borne  and  obstacles  overcome. 
It  is  easy  to  allow  day-to-day  adversity 
to  overcome  us  and  allow  success  to 
elude  us.  Excuses  can  still  be  heard 
from  unsuccessful  recruiters  but  only 
from  those  who  allow  the  excuse 
rather  than  the  mission  to  be  their 
central  focus.  They  are  not  bearing 
their  mild  yoke. 

Perhaps  they  can  learn  from  the 
young  high  school  senior  who  won 
our  contest.  It  takes  courage,  deter- 
mination, desire,  and  belief  in  self  to 
be  successful.  It  took  those  ingredients 
on  the  battlefields  of  Yorktown,  and  it 
takes  those  same  ingredients  in  a re- 
cruiting station. 

NERRC  is  feeling  good  about  itself; 
we  are  confident,  proud,  and  com- 
mitted. We  care.  We  care  about  our 
jobs,  our  applicants,  our  loved  ones, 
and  our  Army.  We  are  optimistic 
about  the  future.  We  know  that  our 
hard  work  in  the  high  schools  and  our 
stressing  the  fundamentals  of  recruit- 
ing will  continue  to  pay  dividends. 
We  can’t  wait  for  1983  — it’s  going  to 
be  a dynamite  year  for  NERRC.  We 
fully  intend  to  “Be  All  We  Can  Be  in 
‘83.”  Look  out  for  charging  elephants. 

t 


LTC(P)  Leo  Koehler 


Syracuse 

DRC 

“To  boldly 
go  where 
no  man 
has  ever 
gone  before 

by  LTC  (P)  Leo  Koehler 
Commander 
Syracuse  DRC 

This  year  the  Syracuse  DRC  has 
exceeded  all  past  performance.  After 
failing  in  October  to  make  mission  in 
the  Active  sector.  Recruiters  proved 
so  successful  the  next  month  that  they 
not  only  made  mission  but  more  than 
compensated  for  the  previous  month’s 
shortfall. 

After  that  there  was  no  looking 
back.  A peak  was  reached  in  February 
with  150  percent  of  mission.  The  over- 
all performance  to  date  is  118  percent 
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and  the  final  figures  should  show 
close  to  500  additional  men  and  women 
in  the  Active  Army  by  the  end  of 
September. 

USAR  Recruiting  has  also  been 
outstanding.  The  DRC  made  mission 
every  month  including  three  months 
when  they  exceeded  120  percent.  At 
the  present  rate  we  can  look  forward 
to  2,200  new  reservists  by  year’s  end, 
or  267  more  than  the  figure  targeted. 

These  figures  don’t  tell  the  whole 
story,  however.  What  is  evident  is 
that  along  with  quantity  has  come 
quality.  Increasingly,  there  are  fewer 
Category  IV  in  the  Syracuse  DRC.  Of 
those  entering  the  Active  Army,  they 
comprise  9.8  percent  of  the  total  and 
in  the  Reserve  5.6  percent.  Similarly, 
there  are  also  fewer  non-high  school 
graduates,  8.5  and  10.0  percent  for  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Components  re- 
spectively. 

QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY 

Parodoxically,  quality  and  quantity 
seem  to  be  positively  related.  The 
more  fertile  field  is  with  Category  I - 
III  high  school  graduates  pointing  up 
the  need  for  increased  effort  in  gaining 
access  to  the  schools. 

It  can  be  argued  that  many  of  these 
men  and  women  with  ability  face  a 
depressed  job  market  and  soaring  costs 
for  continuing  their  education.  Hence, 
training  in  job  skills  together  with  the 
financial  aid  the  Army  College  Fund 
offers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
attractive  as  an  alternative  to  unem- 
ployment. And  the  Syracuse  DRC 
recruiters  have  not  been  slow  to 
recognize  this. 

Nevertheless,  while  it  is  true  that 
economic  conditions  have  forced  able 
individuals  to  take  a closer  look  at 
what  the  Army  offers,  it  is  also  be- 
coming clear  that  what  they  are  seeing 
are  career  and  educational  opportu- 
nities that  surpass  those  available  to 
them  in  the  civilian  sector.  Recruiters 
should  recognize  that  more  and  more 
the  quality  market  is  becoming  the 
seller’s  market. 

SUPPORT 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Recruiters 
are  the  front  line  troops  and  the  sup- 
port they  receive  is  crucial.  Since 
much  of  this  support  comes  from 
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operations  it  has  been  our  firm  policy 
that  only  Gold  Badge  recruiters  may 
work  in  operations.  This  policy  has 
proven  effective  because  the  recruiters 
know  they  can  always  turn  for  help  to 
an  experienced  person  in  operations 
who  has  a good  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems they  face  in  the  field. 

Support  also  consists  in  recognizing 
a job  well  done.  Awards  must  be 
tangible  and  desirable.  As  a result  the 
Syracuse  DRC  has  made  a point  of 
seeing  that  the  awards  are  well  de- 
signed and  a pleasure  to  display,  but 
to  receive  these  awards,  recruiters 
must  not  merely  achieve  goals;  they 
must  exceed  them.  Furthermore,  those 
recruiters  who  receive  letters  of  ap- 
preciation are  reassured  by  the  know- 
ledge that  they  will  be  placed  in  their 
file  where  they  will  provide  material 
assistance  in  career  advancement. 

TRAINING  AND  STANDARDS 

We  recognize  that  not  all  recruiters 
perform  equally  well  and  some  may 
require  additional  training.  The  Syra- 
cuse DRC  has  developed  training  pro- 
grams to  meet  this  need.  In  this  way 
recruiters  are  provided  the  means  for 
upgrading  their  performance.  If  efforts 
fail  to  remedy  a recruiter’s  deficiences, 
however,  the  time  comes  when  losses 
must  be  cut  by  releasing  him  or  her 
from  the  recruiting  role. 

Given  the  “far  flung  battle  lines”  of 
th  DRC,  it  becomes  a never-ending 
task  to  sustain  the  awareness  that 
anything  less  than  100  percent  is  un- 
acceptable. At  the  operational  level  it 
is  the  supervisors  who  maintain  this 
awareness  by  ensuring  that  standards 
are  maintained,  standards  clearly  set 
forth  in  AR  350-7. 

Other  ingredients  of  the  recruiting 
effort  include  A&SP  where  two-way 
communication  with  the  recruiter  is 
essential.  A&SP’s  handling  of  TAIR 
events  such  as  sports  and  job  clinics 
has  proven  not  only  cost  effective  but 
has  shown  soldiering  as  it  is  at  the 
“hands  on”  level,  especially  in  those 
skills  most  needed  by  the  recruiter. 

The  Syracuse  DRC’s  accomplish- 
ments represent  a concerted  effort  by 
many.  The  three  themes  that  animate 
this  effort  can  be  stated  briefly: 
TRAINING  — MOTIVATION  — 
STANDARDS. 


Training 

the 

by  COL  Thomas  J.  P.  Jones 
Commander 
Southwest  RRC 

Training  and  leadership  are  the  in- 
gredients which  drove  Southwest  Re- 
gion Recruiting  Command  (SWRRCj 
to  successfully  make  the  transition 
during  FY82  from  just  numbers  to  a 
market  of  category  I-III  enlistments. 

In  the  past  thirty-plus  years,  SWRRC 
has  undergone  a number  of  organiza- 
tional changes.  However,  the  mission 
remains  the  same:  to  enlist  men  and 
women  into  the  United  States  Army. 

SWRRC  consists  of  10  District  Re- 
cruiting Commands,  389  recruiting 
stations,  and  more  than  1,500  military 
and  civilian  personnel. 

A major  accomplishment,  during 
FY82,  was  the  increased  emphasis  on 
training  and  leadership.  In  order  to 
have  a Region  run  smoothly  and  ef- 
fectively, leaders  must  be  dedicated 
to  the  mission  and  to  the  personnel 
assigned  to  them.  These  were  our 
priority  objectives  and  achieve  it  we 
did!  We  implemented  the  program, 
set  out  directions,  and  outlined  what 
was  to  be  accomplished. 

Through  the  initiative  of  everyone 
assigned  to  the  Region  and  the  em- 
phasis on  training  and  leadership, 
SWRRC  has  made  significant  strides 
in  accomplishing  its  assigned  mission. 
We  were  top  Region  in  USAREC  in 
CAT  I-III  enlistment  contracts  for 
June. 

SWRRC’s  accomplishments  in  the 
recruitment  of  high  school  seniors 
and  high  school  diploma  graduates 
(HSSR/HSDG)  male,  CAT-I-IIIA  is 
at  110.9  percent  and  females,  CAT  I- 
III A is  at  130.6  percent  through  June. 

Despite  the  increased  constraints  in 
the  USAR  program,  SWRRC  has  con- 
tinued to  show  its  ability  to  accomplish 
the  assigned  mission.  The  102.6  per- 
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and  leadership  make 
difference  in  SWRRC 


cent  for  the  year  attests  to  this.  SWRRC 
is  doing  well  in  quality  of  contract 
enlistments  as  well. 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  recruiting 
has  been  successful  for  SWRRC  as 
well.  USAR  Nurse  objective,  year-to- 
date,  was  86,  accession  is  96.  On  the 
Active  Army  side,  the  objective  was 
36,  and  the  accession  is  40. 

SWRRC  is  confident  that  the  pro- 
grams will  continue  the  present  suc- 
cess trend. 

Each  DRC  has  shown  significant 
improvement  during  the  year  and  each 
continued  to  accomplish  the  mission 
assigned  to  them.  The  formula?  Con- 
cerned leadership  at  all  levels,  coupled 
with  well-trained  personnel  equals  an 
extremely  dedicated  and  professional 
Region. 

Once  you  have  the  formula,  you 
can  accomplish  the  mission  with  a 
positive  and  self-assured  frame  of 
mind,  and  go  on  to  expand  your  duties 
and  accomplishments  with  the  re- 
cruiting force. 

During  FY  83,  emphasis  will  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  on  training  and 
leadership  for  personnel  newly  as- 
signed to  the  Region.  Why  give  up  a 
good  thing?  We  will  continue  to  insure 
that  the  upper  category  of  graduates 
are  enlisting  in  the  United  States  Army. 
When  you  have  a force  made  up  of 
people  who  believe  ‘soldiers  first,  re- 
cruiters second’,  you  can’t  go  wrong. 

Whatever  the  name  and  wherever 
the  location  of  the  headquarters,  the 
major  goal  of  Southwest  Region  Re- 
cruiting Command  will  always  remain 
the  same:  to  recruit  highly-motivated, 
highly- qualified  men  and  women  to 
serve  this  country  in  an  Army  that  is 
effective,  efficient  and  ready,  during 
peace  and,  if  need  be,  during  war.^ 


COL  Thomas  J.  P.  Jones 
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BREAKING  BLOCKS  AND  CUTTING  CUCUMBERS 

were  two  of  the  events  featured  recently  as  three  soldiers 
demonstrated  their  martial  arts  skills. 


Preparing  to  break  five  cinder  biocks  at  once,  SP4  Norris 
Hockett  concentrates  during  a recent  TAIR  event  in  Oakland,  CA. 


The  soldiers  performed  during  halftime  at  a recent 
basketball  game  between  the  Golden  State  Warriors  and 
the  Seattle  Supersonics  at  Oakland  Coliseum  in  Oakland, 
CA.  The  Warriors  had  established  the  night  as  “Army 
Night”  and  the  San  Francisco  DRC  responded  by  provid- 
ing the  martial  arts  clinic  through  the  TAIR  program. 

The  soldiers  exhibited  their  abilities  during  the  event, 
performing  a variety  of  spine-chilling  techniques.  Spe- 
cialist Four  Norris  Hockett,  7th  Infantry  Division,  Ft. 
Ord,  broke  two  concrete  blocks  on  the  stomach  of 
Private  First  Class  Roger  D'Onofrio,  a student  at  the 
Defense  Language  Institute,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  as  the 
latter  was  lying  on  a bed  of  nails. 

Hockett  also  cut  a cucumber  suspended  over  the  neck 
(resting  on  the  chin  and  chest]  of  Private  David  Elissalde, 
also  a student  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute.  (SFC 
Jimmie  Ferguson,  San  Francisco  DRC) 


AN  ALBANY  DRC  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEE  was  recently 
named  USAREC’s  Civilian  Employee  of  the  Year. 

Filomena  De  Cresce,  of  Scotia,  NY,  was  chosen  from 
nominees  from  the  56  DRCs,  the  five  regions  and  the 
Recruiting  Support  Center. 

De  Cresce,  who  recently  celebrated  31  years  of  federal 
service,  is  the  budget  and  accounting  technician  for  the 
Albany  DRC. 

She  is  married  and  has  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
(Albany  DRC) 


“IN  THE  ARMY,  YOU  CAN  GO  AS  FAR  as  you  want  to 
go  and  get  there  as  fast  as  you  can,”  said  Major  General 
Andrew  P.  Chambers,  as  he  addressed  students  at 
Provine  High  School  in  Jackson  recently. 

As  a participant  in  Jackson  DRC’s  General  Officer 
Speakers  Program,  Chambers  also  addressed  the  Alcorn 
State  University  ROTC  and  the  Callaway  High  School 
JROTC  during  his  2V2  day  trip  to  Mississippi. 

Chambers,  CG  of  Army  Readiness  and  Mobilization 
Region  VII  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  arrived  at  Provine  High 
School  and  was  greeted  with  a red,  white  and  blue  carpet 
welcome.  Later,  he  was  ‘pinned’  with  a red  ribbon. 
Unlike  any  of  the  campaign  ribbons  on  his  coat,  this  one 
carried  an  honor  reserved  for  a select  few:  the  school 
logo,  “Provine  Ram.” 

Initiated  by  USAREC  in  1979,  the  General  Officer 
Speakers  Program  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  recruiting 
tool  for  the  Jackson  DRC.  General  officers  and  educators 
have  provided  their  time  to  send  the  Army’s  message  to 
high  school  and  college  students.  (Lucille  Logue,  Jackson 
DRC) 


MICHIGAN  EDUCATORS  LEARNED  MORE  about 
military  career  options  and  education  benefits  at  a recent 
educators’  conference  in  suburban  Detroit. 

Almost  200  educators  attended  the  two-day  conference, 
which  was  also  attended  by  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
recruiting  officers. 

Educators  expressed  interest  in  career  opportunities, 
skills  training,  and  education  benefits  available  to  young 
people.  They  also  talked  about  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  tests  offered  to  students. 

Being  the  largest  of  the  services,  the  Army  has  the 
most  openings,  according  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Daniel 
T.  Cerone,  Lansing  DRC  commander.  He  added  that  “the 
Army  has  more  aircraft  than  the  Air  Force  and  more 
boats  than  the  Navy.” 
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Cerone  also  discussed  the  Army  College  Fund  and  the 
two-year  enlistment  option,  available  only  in  the  Army. 
He  noted  that  the  Army  has  an  agreement  with  several 
Michigan  colleges  for  pre-enrolling  soldiers  at  the  time  of 
their  enlistments. 

Some  of  the  educators  at  the  conference  reported  that 
the  ASVAB  results  are  also  very  useful  in  counseling 
young  people  about  career  opportunities  other  than  the 
military. 

A special  address  was  delivered  by  Monsignor  Francis 
L.  Sampson,  retired  Army  chief  of  chaplains,  who 
became  an  Army  chaplain  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured  after  parachuting  behind  enemy 
lines  following  the  Normandy  invasion.  He  took  the 
audience  from  unrestrained  laughter  to  tears  with  a 
mixture  of  humor,  nostalgia  and  poignant  remarks. 

Following  the  conference,  Cerone  said  the  guidance 
counselors  now  “have  more  information  to  work  with 
and  seem  to  have  a more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
military  and  our  recruiters.”  (Lansing  DRC) 

NOT  EVERYONE  RECEIVED  AWARDS,  BUT  THEY 
WERE  ALL  WINNERS  at  the  7th  annual  Army  Culinary 
Competition  held  recently  at  Ft.  Lee. 

All  220  participants  in  the  all-Army  event  had  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  culinary  skills.  Sponsored 


British  SSG  G.  J.  Smith  (left),  on  assignment  as  a cooking 
instructor  at  Ft  Lee,  assists  SFC  Larry  Covington  in  preparing 
pastries. 

by  the  Subsistence  and  Food  Service  Department  at  the 
Army  Quartermaster  School,  the  competition  improves 
the  quality  of  food  served  to  soldiers.  It  was  also  intended 


to  heighten  the  prestige  of  the  Army  cook;  encourage 
retention,  reenlistment  and  recruiting;  and  attract  favor- 
able publicity  for  the  Army  food  service  program.  In 
addition,  it  served  as  a basis  for  selecting  outstanding 
cooks  for  the  Army  Culinary  Arts  Team  (USACAT), 
which  represents  the  Army  at  major  competitions. 

In  advance  of  the  actual  competition,  the  cooking 
teams  worked  for  several  days  preparing  food  in  kitchens 
at  11  different  locations  at  Ft.  Lee.  They  prepared  meats, 
poultry  and  seafood;  baked  bread,  cakes  and  pastries; 
and  worked  out  details  necessary  to  produce  items  of 
superb  quality. 

The  Army  chefs  came  from  30  different  installations  in 
the  United  States  (including  Alaska  and  Hawaii],  Europe 
and  Korea  and  produced  almost  400  food  entries  for 
judging. 

Participants  competed  against  each  other  in  12  display 
categories,  ranging  from  complete  meals  to  fancy  pastries. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a Commandant’s  Award  was 
given  for  the  best  work  produced  by  a soldier  in  the  first 
term  of  enlistment.  The  object  of  the  award  was  to 
encourage  young  soldiers  to  participate.  The  trophy 
went  to  Specialist  Four  Eric  Ingmundson  of  the  Military 
District  of  Washington  for  a multi-colored  bouquet 
made  of  pulled  sugar.  Of  the  220  contestants,  31  first 
termers  entered  and  produced  53  entries. 

The  contest  divided  soldiers  into  categories  ranging 
from  novice  cooks  to  the  more  experienced  Table  of 
Honor  competition,  which  consisted  of  past  or  present 
members  of  the  USACAT,  who  competed  for  points. 
(Will  Green,  Ft.  Lee  PAO] 


A SMALL  ISLAND  KNOWN  AS  SAIPAN  recently 
became  home  for  a platoon  of  the  Army  Reserve’s  IX 
Corps’  100th  Battalion,  422nd  Infantry. 

The  21  charter  members  of  the  platoon  were  sworn  in 
by  Colonel  Deraid  H.  Smith,  Western  Region  deputy 
commander. 

Saipan-native  Sergeant  First  Class  David  Apatang 
and  Staff  Sergeant  Roman  Taijeron,  who  both  braved 
two  typhoons,  heavy  rain  storms  and  high  winds  to 
recruit  the  20  men  and  one  woman,  were  also  at  the 
ceremony. 

Saipan  is  located  in  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  (or 
Micronesia],  less  than  100  miles  north  of  Guam.  The 
islands  became  a US  commonwealth  in  1981,  thus 
extending  full  citizenship  to  residents.  (Honolulu  DRG] 
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THE  SOUNDS  OF  SOLDIERS  SINGING  could  be  heard 
on  the  Mississippi  State  University  (MSU]  campus, 
where  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  Chorus  recently  enter- 
tained students. 

The  chorus,  the  musical  voice  of  “America’s  Guard  of 
Honor,”  is  composed  of  27  enlisted  soldiers  and  one 
officer.  They  are  all  members  of  units  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  and  they  volunteer  their  time  and 
talents  to  perform  in  more  than  100  events  annually. 

Traveling  throughout  the  nation,  they  perform  for  a 
wide  variety  of  audiences,  ranging  from  high  school 
students  to  Washington  delegations. 

Sponsored  by  the  Jackson  DRC,  the  group  came  to 
Mississippi  at  the  request  of  the  MSU  military  science 
department  to  sing  at  the  ROTC  spring  ball. 

The  soldiers  began  their  visit  to  MSU  with  night 
performances  at  sorority  houses.  They  also  performed  at 
Starkville  Academy  and  the  Columbus  Kiwanis  Club. 
The  chorus  members  later  sang  on  the  MSU  fraternity 
row  and  performed  twice  in  the  student  union  building. 


The  voice  of  “America’s  Guard  of  Honor,  ” the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  Chorus  recently  performed  at  Mississippi  State 
University. 


where  the  concerts  were  broadcast  over  the  university 
radio  station  to  the  whole  campus. 

Music  was  not  the  only  activity  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  involved.  They  assisted  in  conducting  physical 
training  for  the  military  science  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  ROTC  advance  camp  and  basic  airborne 
school.  (Lucille  Logue,  Jackson  DRC] 




“TEN  TOUGH  DAYS”  is  what  the  air  assault  school  is 
called  at  Ft.  Campbell.  While  a recent  Jacksonville  DRC 
educator  tour  may  not  have  put  the  educators  through  ten 
tough  days,  it  certainly  put  them  through  two  of  the 
busiest. 


Two  members  from  a group  of  Florida  and  Georgia  educators 
discuss  highlights  of  a recent  two-day  tour  of  Ft  Campbell  in 
the  post  library. 

From  air  assault  school  to  aviation  displays  and 
simulators,  the  educators  saw  some  of  the  Army’s  newest 
equipment  and  training  techniques. 

Though  they  found  all  this  fascinatin^g,  what  impressed 
the  educators  most  was  the  quality  of  life  at  Ft.  Campbell. 
They  were  shown  the  apartment-like  barracks,  they  ate 
in  one  of  the  post’s  dining  facilities,  toured  the  various 
recreation  areas  and  were  introduced  to  the  Army  Com- 
munity Service.  There  were  also  tours  of  the  post  library. 
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education  center,  post  exchange  and  central  chapel. 

While  most  of  those  on  the  tour  were  familiar  with 
Army  hardware,  they  were  surprised  that  the  soldiers  on 
the  post  had  access  to  so  many  services  and  facilities  to 
enhance  their  lives. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-day  visit,  the  educators  had  seen 
more  of  Ft.  Campbell  than  many  of  the  soldiers  stationed 
there.  They  were  a little  tired,  but  anxious  to  tell  others 
what  they  had  learned.  The  time  and  effort  taken  to  host 
the  tour  will  pay  dividends  to  the  recruiting  command  for 
many  years.  (Steve  Otten,  Jacksonville  DRC] 


“The  Army  teaches  you  to  react  in  any  situation,”  said 
Barrett,  who  was  presented  a Soldier’s  Medal  for  his 
heroic  actions. 

Brigadier  General  James  E.  Beal,  63rd  Army  Reserve 
Command  deputy  commander,  made  the  presentation  to 
the  soldier,  whose  heroism  had  been  recognized  by  the 
California  Highway  Patrol  in  an  earlier  ceremony.  (Donna 
Malkovitch,  Santa  Ana  DRC] 


RISKING  HIS  LIFE,  a Santa  Ana  DRC  recruiter  recently 
saved  the  life  of  an  accident  victim. 

The  incident  began  as  two  elderly  women  in  a car  were 
backing  up  in  the  fast  lane  of  Interstate  5,150  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco  one  afternoon  last  spring,  according  to 
California  Highway  Patrol  reports. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Joseph  Barrett,  Santee  recruiting 
commander,  was  driving  behind  a van,  which  hit  the  car 
carrying  the  two  women. 

“The  van  couldn’t  get  out  of  the  way,”  Barrett  recalled, 
“There  was  an  explosion  and  the  car  burst  into  flames.” 

Barrett,  who  always  practices  the  two-second  rule  to 
maintain  safe  driving  distance,  had  adjusted  the  space 
between  his  car  and  the  van  only  seconds  before  the 
crash. 

After  stopping  alongside  the  van  and  seeing  the  driver 
crawl  to  safety,  Barrett  rushed  to  the  car,  which  was  in 
flames.  He  remembered  standing  in  a pool  of  gasoline, 
futiley  trying  to  kick  the  door  open.  A passing  motorist, 
Donald  Tacherra  of  San  Lorenzo,  CA,  stopped  and  the 
two  men  pried  the  passenger  door  open  and  dragged  the 
woman  to  safety. 

Returning  to  the  burning  wreckage,  Barrett  attempted 
to  rescue  the  driver.  Due  to  the  intense  heat,  however,  the 
victim  perished  in  the  fire. 

“The  entire  incident  happened  within  about  30  seconds,” 
he  explained,  adding,  “When  the  adrenalin  pumps, 
everything  shifts  into  slow  motion  and  you  respond.  It 
wasn’t  until  it  was  all  over  that  I realized  what  I had 
done.” 

A Vietnam  combat  veteran,  who  saved  the  lives  of 
fellow  soldiers  by  returning  an  enemy  grenade,  he 
attributed  his  ability  to  respond  in  high-stress  situations 
to  his  Army  training. 


A salute  is  rendered  at  6,500  feetbySSG  Gregory  J.  Franz 
while  failing  at  about  117  mph  during  a skydiving  exhibition 
at  El  Paso’s  Riverside  High  School.  The  parachuting 
demonstration  promoted  Army  recruiting  as  the  skydiver 
parachuted  into  the  high  school’s  football  stadium.  Franz 
is  an  Army  ROTC  instructor  at  the  University  of  Texas,  El 
Paso.  (SSG  Maurice  Butler,  Ft.  Bliss  PAG) 
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Army  will  be  met  due  to  the  outstand- 
ing work  of  the  field  force  and  the 
support  personnel  in  the  Region. 

A key  factor  in  this  organization’s 
success  during  FY  82  has  been  the 
commitment  to  a solid  training  pro- 
gram. An  aggressive  program  of  for- 
mal classroom  instruction  and  on-site 
training  assistance  visits  have  pro- 
vided a two- prong  attack  on  recruiting 
deficiencies.  In  the  formal  classroom 
mode,  each  level  of  responsibility/ 
command  receives  the  “core”  subjects 
of  the  subordinate’s  course,  and  is 
then  enriched  with  its  own  level  of  job 
specific  training.  For  example,  the 
station  commander  receives  Field  Re- 
cruiter Systemic  Training,  focusing 
on  evaluation  of  user  knowledge/pro- 
ficiencies, then  is  enriched  with  Sta- 
tion Management  Systemic  Training. 
This  technique  carries  through  all  for- 
mal MWRRC  training.  During  FY  82, 
formal  training  by  Region’s  profes- 
sional personnel  is  shown  in  figure  4. 

The  second  prong  of  the  region 
training  is  Training  Assistance  Visits. 
Each  DRC  will  have  received  a Train- 
ing Assistance  Visit  by  the  end  of  FY 
82,  each  visit  consisting  of  an  assess- 
ment of  the  DRG’s  overall  training 
program  with  a close  look  at  new 
recruiter  training  and  TTE.  Station 
commander  and  low  producer  training 
is  also  evaluated  for  methodology  of 
idetification  and  verification  of  train- 
ing needs.  Throughout  the  visit,  one- 
on-one  and  small  group  training  is 
provided  as  desired  by  the  DRC. 

Looking  forward  to  FY  83,  the  re- 
gion’s commitment  to  training  remains 
strong  with  plans  underway  to  con- 
duct formal  training  at  MWRRC  facil- 
ities located  at  Fort  Sheridan.  Training 
will  also  continue  as  an  extension  of 
the  region  in  the  field  throughout  the 
vast  Midwest  through  the  efforts  of 
the  region  Professional  Development 
Team. 

Another  major  initiative  of  the  Mid- 
west Region  has  occurred  in  the  area 
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COL  Stephen  A Glick 


Now  just  over  one-year  later,  MWR- 
RC has  continued  to  build  on  its  success 
and  anticipates  carrying  that  momen- 
tum into  FY  83.  The  Midwest  Region 
intends  to  close-out  FY  82  having 
again  made  both  the  Regular  Army 
and  USAR  missions.  The  figure  I 
illustrates  the  predicted  Mission  Box 
accomplishment. 

The  predicted  accomplishments  not 
only  indicates  mission  success,  but 
also  demonstrates  a great  quality  shift 
in  the  critical  Grad  Senior  Market 
(GSM).  Figures  2 and  3 indicate  the 
quality  shift  in  GSM  and  I-III  GSM 
production. 

The  challenge  of  recruiting  a large 
number  of  highly  qualified  men  and 
women  from  the  midwest  for  the  Ac- 
tive and  Reserve  components  of  the 


by  COL  Stephen  A.  Glick 
Commander 
Midwest  RRC 

We’re  Number  1!  We’re  Number  1! 
Reminiscent  of  the  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers of  top  college-sports  teams, 
personnel  of  the  Midwest  Region  Re- 


cruiting Gommand  gathered  at  a cook- 
out  celebration  in  August,  reviewed 
accomplishments  of  FY  81  and  heard 
the  game  plan  for  FY  82. 


3St  RRC  leans  on  training 


of  Market  Studies  and  Analysis.  Dur- 
ing FY  82,  the  headquarters  embarked 
on  a project  to  automate  daily  compu- 
tation and  storage  of  Active  and  Re- 
serve area  production  statistics.  The 
Active  portion  is  finished  and  provides 
both  numeric  and  graphic  reports 
which  track  and  forecast  area,  district 
and  region  accomplishments.  Some 
of  the  reports  that  the  system  generates 
are  daily/monthly/YTD/contract  pro- 
duction, accession/DEP  posture  vs 
monthly  objectives,  daily  accession 
placements  by  DRC,  graphical  repre- 
sentations of  YTD  contract  production 
and  a linear  regression  forecast,  area 
and  DRC  ranking  based  upon  mission 
accomplishment  in  five  categories, 
and  a Mission  Analysis  Module  for 
allocation  DRC/ ARC  missions.  Most 
reports  have  variable  column  headings 
so  that  reports  can  be  changed  as 
priorities  change.  Completion  of  the 
Reserve  System  and  distribution  of 
both  to  other  regions  should  be  ac- 
complished by  the  start  of  FY  83. 

As  MWRRC  kicks  off  FY  83,  A&SP, 
Comptroller,  and  Logistics  will  be 
heavily  involved  in  transforming  their 
stubby-pencil  work  into  sophisticated 
programs  geared  towards  more  re- 
sponsive, automated,  effective  field 


support.  At  the  same  time,  region  is 
turning  its  sights  toward  expanded 
use  of  computer  equipment  at  DRC  as 
MWRRC  moves  towards  automation. 


All  the  automation  efforts  are  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  workload  at 
the  DRC  level. 

In  keeping  with  Commanding  Gen- 
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GSM  QUALITY  SHIFT 

m 

FY80 

FY81 

FY82*  A1  A 2 

CHI 

1,475 

1,402 

1,980  +34.2%  +41.2% 

CIN 

1,299 

1,573 

1,800  +38.5%  +14.4% 

CLE 

1,766 

1,971 

2,540  +38.7%  +24.3% 

COL 

1,138 

1,290 

1,580  -f  38.8%  +22.5% 

DES 

782 

977 

1,370  +75.2%  t40.2% 

DET 

1,558 

1,939 

2,575  + 65.3%  + 32.8% 

IND 

1,411 

1,599 

1,900  +34.6%  t 18.8% 

m 

1,360 

1,545 

2,160  4 61.8%  4 42.4% 

MIL 

1,001 

1,321 

1,700  +69.8%  +28.7% 

MIN 

1,186 

1,585 

2,040  4 72.0%  +28.7% 

OMA 

972 

1,159 

1,350  +38.8%  +16.5% 

PEO 

1,171 

1,238 

1,635  +43.0%  +32.1% 

STL 

1,178 

2,081 

2,220  +24.9%  4 6.7% 

RGN 

16,897 

19,680 

24,760  4 46.5%  +25.8% 

* PREDICTEO  FY  82  RNISH.A1  QUAUTY  SHIFT  FROM  80  TO  FY  82.  A 2 0UM.ITY  SHIFT  FROM  FY  81  TO  FY  82. 
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eral  Crowell’s  dictate  of  reaching  the 
bright  I-III  high  school  graduates  and 
seniors,  this  region  has  stressed  inte- 
gral involvement  in  school  activities 
and  with  school  administrators.  Over 
50  Educator  Tours  composed  of  over 
1,000  educators,  school  administrators 
and  other  important  Centers  of  In- 
fluence will  have  occurred  by  30  Sep- 
tember. These  tours  and  the  13  sum- 
mer/fall forums  planned  for  MWRRC 
during  FY  82,  offer  the  Army  the  op- 
portunity to  inform  these  important 
influencers  of  training,  and  education, 
about  post  facilities  and  life-style  avail- 
able to  young  men  and  women.  Simi- 
larly, the  region’s  TAIR  Program  for  FY 
82  will  provide  the  actual  scheduling  of 
Army  resources  in  over  350  events 
throughout  the  large  Midwest  terri- 
tory. Most  of  these  are  local  in  nature, 
high-school-oriented  and  beamed  at 
conveying  Army  information  to  the  I- 
IIIA  high  school  senior  in  a school 
setting. 

It  is  MWRRC’ s contention  that  these 
and  similar  programs  are  responsible 
for  the  increased  numbers  of  schools, 
seniors,  juniors,  and  total  students 
tested  in  the  Region  in  FY  82  as  com- 
pared to  FY  81.  Results  of  these  high 
school  and  educator-oriented  programs 
also  are  evident  by  the  number  of  HS 
senior  lists  provided  by  this  time  for 
school  year  81  - 2,041  as  compared  to 
the  2,296  (an  increase  of  12,4  percent] 
received  by  May  of  FY  82.  With  an 
additional  100  lists  promised,  the 
number  of  lists  provided  to  MWRRC 
recruiters  consititutes  a 35  percent  in- 
crease thus  far  over  last  year. 

In  the  advertising  support  area, 
DRC  were  informed  of  their  FY  82 
Annual  Operating  Budget  in  August 
to  allow  for  presentation  of  a total 
yearly  advertising  plan  emphasizing 
peak  periods  in  concentrating  on  tar- 
get audiences.  DRC  were  provided  the 
authority  to  buy  locally  with  very  few 
purchases  made  through  the  region 
headquarters,  thus  allowing  quick, 
responsive  local  purchase  of  selected 
advertising  using  the  local  media  pay- 
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ment  system  to  the  maximum. 

In  this  same  vein,  funding-levels 
and  planning-information  for  FY  83 
have  already  been  provided  DRC  in 
Marketing  Plan  guidance  forwarded 
to  the  field  in  early  June.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  early  marketing  infor- 
mation, is  to  accentuate  standards  of 
measurements  to  obtain  effective  use 
of  resources  provided  - use  funds  to 
get  the  biggest  return  for  the  dollars 
invested  - no  matter  what  the  resource. 

From  a Personnel  and  Administra- 
tion standpoint,  the  region  has  and 
will  continue  to  make  strides  in  pro- 
viding more  personal  and  responsive 
support  to  the  field  as  it  prepares  to 
enter  FY  83.  For  instance,  reenlist- 
ment objectives  and  accomplishments 
in  FY  82  have  exceeded  those  of  FY  81 
by  approximately  100  individual  con- 
tracts. The  timeliness  in  submission 
of  enlisted  efficiency  reports  has  also 
improved  by  almost  20  percent  and 
the  command  now  consistently  ex- 
ceeds DA  and  FORSCOM  goals.  A 
new  periodic  Adjutant/PSNCO  News- 
letter is  now  distributed  to  all  region 
DRCs  and  has  aided  in  every  area  of 
administration,  from  in-processing  to 
leave  control.  Additionally,  FY  82 


had  brought  orderly  implementation 
of  the  Senior  NCO  Personnel  Man- 
agement Policy  to  MWRRC  in  the 
coordination  of  approximately  100 
reassignments  of  experienced  NCOs 
within  the  region. 

FY  82  was  a progressive  year  in  the 
total  logistics  support  of  the  field 
force.  Grass  roots  efforts,  beginning 
at  the  recruiter  level,  paid  off.  Stimu- 
lated by  a logistics  conference  and 
DRC  Logistics- oriented  lectures  at  area 
training,  information  was  exchanged 
about  programs  in  facilities,  housing, 
GSA  vehicles  and  Interservice  support 
agreements.  From  the  station  level 
upward,  information  was  passed  and 
results  were  achieved  in  improving 
the  appearance  of  stations,  reducing 
the  loss  of  resources  from  accident/ 
repairs  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
finding  government  housing  provided 
by  other  services  and  receiving  local- 
ized support  in  purchasing  and  con- 
tracting for  DRC  requirements. 

FY  83  looks  even  more  progressive. 
Already  advance  plans  are  working  to 
improve  the  facilities  programs  by 
determining  hard  requirements  before 
FY  83  starts.  The  Corps  of  Engineers, 
after  close  coordination  and  station 
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inspections,  will  accelerate  their  time 
table  to  achieve  a mutual  benefit  - 
more  time  and  firm  requirements. 
Simultaneous  with  the  early  facilities 
meeting  will  be  the  kick-off  of  a five 
year  equipment  replacement  program. 
These  programs,  along  with  an  on- 
going interservice  support  campaign 
and  solid  GSA  support  for  vehicles, 
will  round  out  the  overall  program  to 
improve  the  Logistics  support  pro- 
vided to  the  field  force. 

There  can  be  no  article  written 
about  recruiting  and  field  support 
without  mention  of  resource  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  matters.  During  Fiscal 
Year  1982,  the  emphasis  in  the  comp- 
troller area  has  been  on  fund  control 
at  all  levels,  HQ  and  DRC.  Training 
has  been  provided  personnel  involved 
in  maintaining  informal  fund  control 
registers  and  intensified  programs 
have  been  initiated  requiring  constant 
review  and  purification  of  unliquidated 
obligations.  Looking  forward  to  1983, 
this  region  will  make  every  effort  to 
accomplish  its  mission,  and  is  thinking 
positive  in  predicting  success.  The 
up-and-coming  year  will  be  a challenge 
for  USAREC  and  MWRRC,  what  with 
this  region  having  to  attain  the  highest 
percentage  of  USAREC’s  mission.  The 
region  goal  is  to  accomplish  mission 
with  extra  effort,  smarter  implementa- 
tion and  less  expenditure  of  resources. 
In  summary,  other  incentives  are: 

• Automation  of  systems  through- 
out region. 

• Interface  Region  with  DRC  through 
automated  equipment. 

• Decrease  workload  of  DRC. 

• Allocate  resources  to  DRC  to  maxi- 
mize their  effectiveness  based  on 
use. 

• Move  all  training  to  Ft.  Sheridan. 

MWRRC  is  pleased,  but  not  com- 
placent, about  its  FY  82  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  optimistic  about  FY  83, 
knowing  that  the  challenge  of  recruit- 
ing a quality  Army  will  be  attained 
ethically  and  with  the  integrity  the 
Army  and  nation  demand.  % 


In  Lansing 
DRC  the 
word  is, 
“Competitive” 


by  LTC  Daniel  T.  Cerone 
Commander 
Lansing,  DRC 

The  attitude  of  the  Lansing  District 
Recruiting  Command  can  best  be  de- 
scribed in  one  word,  “Competitive.”  It 
was  Coach  Vince  Lombardi  who  said, 
“It’s  the  reality  of  life  that  men  are 
competitive  and  the  most  competitive 
games  draw  the  most  competitive 
men.”  In  today’s  Army,  the  most  com- 
petitive game  is  recruiting.  The  goal 
of  every  member  of  this  command  is 
to  be  the  Top  Recruiter,  in  the  Top 
Station,  in  the  Top  Area,  in  the  Top 
DRC  in  LfSAREC.  It’s  important  to 
note  that  you  cannot  be  successful 
without  your  team  being  on  top.  There 
is  no  reward  for  a top  recruiter  in  an 
unsuccessful  station. 

Responsible  for  Army  Recruiting 
over  most  of  the  state  of  Michigan 
outside  of  the  metropolitan  Detroit 


area,  the  Lansing  DRC  encompasses 
37,460  square  miles,  61  of  Michigan’s 
82  counties  and  includes  a population 
of  nearly  four  million.  The  DRC’s  41 
recruiting  stations  operate  in  widely 
varying  areas,  from  the  remote  wilder- 
ness of  the  eastern  Upper  Peninsula  to 
the  urban  metropolitan  centers  of 
Lansing,  Flint,  Crand  Rapids,  Kala- 
mazoo, Battle  Creek  and  the  Bay  City- 
Saginaw  area. 

This  diversified  environment  offers 
a full  range  of  seasonal  variations 
from  warm  summers  for  sunbathers 
to  deep  snow  for  skiers  in  the  winter. 
Being  surrounded  by  four  of  the  Creat 
Lakes,  Michigan  has  hundreds  of  miles 
of  sand  beaches  and  dunes  along  these 
inland  seas,  including  Sleeping  Bear 
Dune,  the  largest  in  the  world.  Topo- 
graphy in  the  District  includes  ex- 
cellent agricultural  land  in  the  south 
and  timber  producing  glacial  drift  in 
the  north. 

Economics  of  the  district  are  in- 
fluenced by  such  factors  as  Flint  being 
the  international  headquarters  of 
General  Motors,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity at  Lansing  being  the  world’s 
largest  single-campus  university,  a 
large  industrial  network  and  a thriving 
tourist  industry. 

Each  DRC  in  USAREC  is  unique, 
each  varies  by  philosophy  of  com- 
mand and  demographics.  I would  like 
to  share  the  Lansing  philosophy  of 
command  with  you.  The  strength  of 
this  organization  is  in  its  chain  of 
command.  Every  commander  down 
to  the  one-man  station  takes  complete 
charge  of  his  command.  The  Station 
Commander  has  a pride  of  ownership 
in  his  recruiting  zone.  He  feels  a 
personal  responsibility  to  every  mem- 
ber of  that  community.  He  is  the 
Army  Ambassador. 

Along  with  the  strength  of  the  chain 
of  command,  the  attitude  of  the  field 
force  is  also  unique.  Each  and  every 
day  every  member  of  this  command 
asks  himself  “what  effect  does  what 
I’m  doing  have  on  production?”  If  the 
answer  is  positive,  continue;  if  it  is 
negative,  cease.  This  is  relevant  to 
driving  at  65  mph,  making  phone 
power  or  having  one  extra  beer  at  the 
local  bar. 
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The  individual  recruiter  must  not 
deal  with  just  making  mission.  He 
must  deal  with  what  he  is  truly  capable 
of  doing,  that  number  may  be  three  or 
ten.  He  must  make  his  team  successful. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a successful 
recruiter  in  an  unsuccessful  station  or 
aisuccessful  station  in  an  unsuccessful 
area,  etc.  The  success  of  the  team  is 
everything. 

Once  that  attitude  is  established  in 
the  field  force,  the  chain  of  command 
must  ensure  mission  accomplishment. 
The  Lansing  DRC  has  three  priorities: 
Prospecting,  Prospecting  and  Pros- 
pecting. We  know  that  I-III  GSM 
come  from  the  following  Prospecting 
sources: 

Priority  One:  LRL 

ASVAB 
REACT  A B 

Priority  Two:  DEP  Referrals 


COL  Robert  E.  Tozier 


by  COL  Robert  E.  Tozier 
Commander 

Recruiting  Support  Center 
Of  all  the  activities  that  the  US 
Army  Recruiting  Support  Center  op- 
erates, supports,  or  coordinates,  the 
one  that  consumes  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  resources  and  reaches  out  to  com- 
munities across  the  country  to  touch 
recruiter  and  prospect  alike  is  the 
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HRAP  Referrals 

Priority  Three:  Area  Canvassing  of 
the  High  School 

There  we  have  this  DRC’s  top  three 
priorities.  Only  through  setting  and 
enforcing  prospecting  standards  can 
the  chain  of  command  ensure  mission 
accomplishment. 

It’s  the  attitude  of  the  recruiter,  his 
desire  to  win,  to  do  everything  he  is 
capable  of  doing,  that  makes  today 
successful.  It’s  the  ability,  dedication 
and  professionalism  of  the  chain  of 
command  which  will  ensure  success 
tomorrow. 

Finally,  a word  about  the  DRC  staff. 
They  must  understand  what  their  role 
is  in  production  and  how  they  affect 
production.  A recruiter  cannot  be 
productive  without  the  proper  re- 
sources; pay,  vehicles,  awards,  ad- 
vertising, etc.  It’s  the  staff  which 
ensures  that  these  things  are  both 


Center’s  touring  exhibit  program.  This 
program  is  at  the  heart  of  our  mission: 
the  planning,  design,  fabrication,  staf- 
fing, touring  and  maintenance  of  mo- 
bile exhibits  in  support  of  Army  re- 
cruiting. 

Currently  the  touring  operation  em- 
braces 16  exhibits:  8 expansible  the- 
ater vans,  6 indoor  projector  units  or 


timely  and  ample. 

The  staff  must  understand  that  the 
field  force  deals  in  the  negative,  i.  e. , a 
recruiter  makes  20  phone  calls  and 
gets  15  “Nos;”  he  tests  five  and  two 
fail;  he  physicals  three  and  one  fails — 
all  “Nos,”  all  negatives. 

If  the  field  force  gets  another  nega- 
tive when  attempting  to  secure  needed 
support  from  the  DRC  it  will  adversely 
affect  production.  It  is  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  DRC  to  create  a positive  en- 
vironment conducive  to  achievement. 

The  Lansing  DRC  has  had  a banner 
year  and  I would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  the  Michigan  economy  played  an 
important  role.  However,  it  wasn’t 
the  economy  that  increased  Lansing’s 
share  of  I-IIIA  GSM  over  the  other 
services  by  13  percent,  it  was  the 
chain  of  command  and  the  winning 
attitude  of  the  field  force.  “Be  All  You 
Can  Be.”  t 


pods,  and  two  indoor  modular  exhibits. 
Each  unit  is  accompanied  by  a support 
vehicle.  Each  exhibit — van,  pod,  or 
static  unit— has  with  it  a two-person 
team,  down  from  last  year’s  3-person 
teams.  These  teams  are  on  the  road 
more  than  300  days  a year. 

The  vans  and  pods  are  used  to 
present  12-14  minute  multi-image 
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shows— sophisticated  slide  shows  that 
make  use  of  6 projectors,  3 screens, 
and  a programmer.  During  the  Sep  81 
- Jun  82  school  year  two  shows  were 
available:  the  Skill  Development  pre- 
sentation, which  highlights  a number 
of  MOS  through  personal  vignettes  of 
active  duty  soldiers  and  reservists, 
and  the  Army  Be-All-You-Can-Be 
show,  an  across-the-board  story  out- 
lining enlistment  programs  and  op- 
portunities. A new  multi-image  show 
entitled  In  Step  With  America  is  in 
production  as  of  this  writing.*  This 
fast-paced  show  traces  the  intertwin- 
ing relationship  between  the  Army 
and  the  forward  movement  of  our 
country— a presentation  that  should 
find  ready  acceptance  in  high  schools. 

During  the  school  year  all  16  ex- 
hibits are  dedicated  to  appearances  at 
high  schools  with  each  exhibit  gen- 
erally appearing  at  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent schools  every  week. 

The  statistics  available  for  the  first 
8 months  of  FY  1982  indicate  the 
emphasis  and  results  of  our  program 
of  dedicating  mobile  assets  to  high 
schools. 


FY1982  FY1981 


No.  of  exhibits  on  tour: 
No.  of  involved  viewers: 
Total  leads: 

Target-age  leads: 

Total  sites: 

High  schools  visited: 


16  16 
506,756  456,695 
64,841  54,178 

43,091  36,494 

1,293  1,142 

1,109  971 


Although  these  increases  over  the 
FY  1982  figures,  ranging  from  10  to 
190  percent  may  be  attributed  in  part 
— I suppose — to  the  natural  and  propi- 
tious order  of  things,  I would  like  to 
think  that  they  result  from  a number 
of  new  programs  and  operating  prac- 
tices initiated  by  the  Support  Center 
staff.  These  included  better  communi- 
cations through  newsletters,  confer- 
ence calls,  and  more  frequent  staff 
visits  to  the  field;  more  purposeful 
training  programs  for  the  exhibit 
teams;  goal  setting,  and  competition 
among  the  teams;  maintenance  and 
assistance  visits  by  the  Center’s  tech- 
nicians to  anticipate  repairs  and  re- 
furbishment; visits  by  the  command 
group  personnel  to  RRC  Headquarters 
to  explain  the  exhibit  program,  and 
briefings  given  by  our  command  group 
personnel  at  the  USAREC  Commanders 


Course  at  Fort  Ben  Harrison. 

In  addition  to  operating  the  exhibit 
touring  program,  the  Support  Center 
coordinates  the  schedule  of  certain 
MACOM  promotional  assets,  arranging 
for  add-on  days  in  support  of  Army 
recruiting  as  part  of  the  TAIR  (Total 
Army  Involvement  in  Recruiting)  pro- 
gram. During  the  first  8 months  of  FY 
1982  an  audience  of  nearly  one  third 
of  a million  Americans  witnessed 
Support  Center-coordinated  TAIR 
events,  717  days  of  activities.  Assets 
included  the  Gabriel  team  (a  Special 
Forces  demonstration  personnel), 
sports  clinics,  the  Fort  Eustis  exhibit 
van,  units  of  the  Old  Guard,  the 
TRADOC  Band,  and  the  Culinary  Arts 
team. 

The  Center  also  coordinated  ar- 
rangements for  77  add-on  days  to 
demonstrations  by  the  US  Army  Para- 
chute team  (“Golden  Knights”).  During 
the  first  8 months  of  the  fiscal  year 
more  than  20,000  spectators  attended 
Golden  Knights’  events  in  support  of 
recruiting,  with  another  21,000  high 
school  students  listening  to  talks  given 
by  the  Golden  Knights. 

In  support  of  the  national  conven- 
tion program  Support  Center  person- 
nel in  the  same  8-month  period  trans- 
ported and  set  up  education- oriented 
exhibits  at  27  different  professional 
events,  nursing  displays  at  11  events, 
and  a Medal  of  Honor  display  at  7 
events  with  a combined  high- interest 
audience  of  244,550. 

While  operating  and  coordinating 
these  programs.  Center  personnel 
continued  in  FY  1982  to  assist  the 
DRC  and  recruiters  in  the  field  through 
the  design,  manufacture,  and  distri- 
bution of  promotional  and  informa- 
tional items  such  as  posters,  exhibit 
graphics,  slide  shows,  photographs, 
brochures,  and  banners.  During  the 
year  the  Center  completed,  among 
other  projects,  the  first  phase  of  the 
popular  Travel  Poster  series,  distri- 
buted the  station  opening  kits,  and 
published  a cartoon  brochure  on  dec- 
orating recruiting  stations.  Addition- 
ally the  Center  honored  many  indi- 
vidual requests  from  the  field.  In  FY 
1982  the  Center,  through  cooperation 
with  the  USAREC  Committee  on  Re- 
cruiting Support  Center  Production 


Requirements,  succeeded  in  stream- 
lining field  requests  through  standard- 
ization and  consolidation;  thereby 
effecting  an  economy  of  scale  and 
better  scheduling  of  work. 

Among  the  major  projects  completed 
for  the  Pentagon  during  FY  1982  are 
the  Infantry  showcase  murals  and  the 
Roosevelt  exhibit.  Now  under  plan- 
ning is  the  fabrication  of  the  ANZUS 
(Australia- New  Zealand  US  Treaty 
Organization)  Corridor  exhibit. 

In  this  coming  fiscal  year  the  Sup- 
port Center  will  continue  to  emphasize 
high  school  exhibiting  to  obtain  highly 
qualified  target  age  leads  for  recruiters. 
Plans  are  to  add  another  expansible 
theater  van  to  the  inventory  and  to 
develop  additional  multi-image  slide 
shows  for  use  in  the  touring  vans  and 
pods. 

Designers  are  now  working  on  plans 
to  “spectacularize,”  as  they  call  it, 
these  vans  as  walk-through  displays 
for  the  non-school  months.  Light,  mo- 
tion, sound,  and  audience  participa- 
tion devices  will  be  used  to  attract 
desired  attention.  Also  on  the  drawing 
board  is  a true  multimedia  show  that 
will  feature  a slide  show,  a film, 
mural  transparencies,  and  live  inter- 
action by  display  personnel. 

The  Center  will  continue  to  support 
field  requests  but  anticipates  that  the 
early  identification,  standardization, 
and  consolidation  of  field  requests 
will  eliminate  many  unprogrammed 
requirements. 

Somewhat  inhibiting  our  plans  for 
FY  1983  is  a contract  activities  review 
now  in  progress.  That  review  will 
result  in  the  reorganization  of  our 
design  and  production  activities  into 
an  all- civilian  workforce  or  the  com- 
mercial contracting  of  those  activities. 
The  impending  loss  of  our  military 
personnel  from  the  Concepts  and  De- 
sign, Production,  and  Logistics  Divi- 
sions and  the  uncertainty  of  civilian 
positions  create  the  potential  for  per- 
sonnel turbulence  during  FY  83;  how- 
ever, Support  Center  and  HQ  USAREC 
actions  are  continuing  to  minimize 
the  impact  during  the  transition  period. 
Exhibit  Excellence  will  continue  to  be 
not  only  our  motto,  but  our  goal  and 
most  important  product.  ¥ 
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S Rings  and  Things 

Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries 
concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or 
phone  AV  459-3871,  commercial  [312]  926-3036. 


Atlanta 

SFC  Peter  Amato 

SFC  Moses  L.  Brewington 

Balt/Wash 

GS7  Beecher  H.  W.  Brown 
SFC  Francis  F.  Painter 
SFC  James  Pry 

Cincinnati 

SFC  Johnnie  Byrum 
SFC  Cary  Kennedy 
SFC  Wendell  C.  Setters 


Albany 

CS7  Merrill  R.  Rubadeau 

Albuquerque 

SFC  Richard  K.  Williams 

Atlanta 

SFC  Nathaniel  L.  Brown 
SFC  Jimmy  W.  Creen 
SFC  Jesse  B.  Maddox 
SFC  Carlos  F.  Woods 

Balt/Wash 

SSC  Richard  M.  West 

Boston 

SSC  Dennis  R.  Sago 
SSC  Ceorge  J.  Shields 

Cincinnati 

SSC  Ronald  J.  MacCormack 

Chicago 

SFC  Robert  C.  Klukas 
SFC  Joseph  C.  Richard 

Cleveland 

SSC  Lynn  R.  Phimsoutham 

Columbus 

SSC  Michael  E.  Parker 
SFC  James  M.  Southern 
SCT  Charles  R.  Timms 

Concord 

SSC  Michael  E.  Wagner 

Dallas 

SSC  Donald  K.  Creen 

Denver 

SFC  Terry  H.  Davis 
SSC  Christopher  Harlow 


Recruiter  Rings 


Detroit 

SFC  Thomas  D.  Rigle 


Cleveland 

SSC  Joseph  C.  McKnown 

^ ^ > Indianapolis 

Columbia  SSC  David  R.  Peter 

SFC  Earlaine  D.  McLeon  'iW  \ 

Columbus 


Jacksonville 

.,®iLi^.<7SFC  Paul  Craley 
SSC  Kenneth  Rogers 


Dallas^ 

MSC  John  H.  Young 


Louisville 

CS7  William  Q.  Barber 


Gold  Badges 


SSC  Earl  E.  Hinchley 
SSC  David  C.  Roberts 
SSC  Russell  P.  Roloff 
SFC  James  P.  Unroe 

Des  Moines 

SFC  Michael  D.  Tilley 

Detroit 

SSC  Earl  D.  Chavous 
SFC  Gregory  R.  Coburn 
SFC  Willie  H.  Dawson 
SFC  Ralph  J.  Dobbins 
SCT  William  F.  Elston 
SSC  Jose  L.  Guivas 
SCT  Perry  D.  Hardmeyer 
SFC  John  Lovett,  Jr. 

SSC  Patrick  C.  Reed 
SFC  James  M.  Strong 
SSC  Steven  G.  Shepard 

Harrisburg 

SSC  Frank  R.  Golab 
SFC  Clifford  M.  Harvey 
SSC  Alan  M.  Spencer 
SFC  Donald  R.  Swiger 

Honolulu 

GS7  George  Kim 

Indianapolis 

SFC  Gregory  E.  Crochran 
SSC  William  S.  Wagner 

Jackson 

SFC  Robert  L.  Taylor 

Kansas  City 

SSC  Edwin  E.  Bromley 

Little  Rock 

SFC  Thomas  R,  Crockett 


Louisville 

SSC  Carl  J.  Batter 
SSC  Paul  L.  Carroll 
SSC  Yolanda  Fritz 
SFC  Antone  D.  Weber 

Miami 

SFC  Edwin  L.  Elledge 
SSC  John  W.  Mulholland 

Milwaukee 

SSC  James  B.  Hamilton 
SSC  Charles  E.  Holman 
SSC  Robert  C.  Maine 

Minneapolis 

SSC  Albert  M.  Alexander 
SSC  Daniel  J.  Rasmusen 

Montgomery 

SFC  Kathryn  R.  Kent 

Nashville 

SFC  Charles  D.  Poteet 

New  Haven 

SCT  Gail  E.  Noyes 
SFC  Paul  F.  Thibodeau 

Omaha 

SFC  Johnnie  Burleson 
SFC  Richard  W.  LeBlanc 
SSC  Robert  M.  Nelson 

Peoria 

SFC  James  L.  Bell 

SSC  Albert  L.  Degraffenreid 

SFC  John  E.  Gabor 

GS7  Robert  Koppenhoefer 

Philadelphia 

SSC  Gregory  Cole 
SFC  James  E.  Glass 
SSC  John  R.  Johnson 
SSC  Harry  Sanders 


Miami 

SSC  Perry  E.  Grier 

Montgomery 

SFC  Eugene  B.  Robinson 
SFC  Edward  J.  Wyda 

Raleigh 

SFC  Dean  G.  Marshbourne 

Sacramento 

MSG  Frank  E.  Stastny 


Phoenix 

SSC  John  E.  Beker 
SFC  Stanley  B.  Hammett 
SFC  Donald  W.  Lee 
SFC  David  L.  Ransone 

Pittsburgh 

GS7  Randall  Garloff 
SFC  Ralph  H.  LeCrande 
SFC  Dean  R.  Salisbury 

Portland 

SFC  David  J.  Pizzolato 

Sacramento 

SFC  Richard  S.  Grosely 

San  Antonio 

SSC  Juan  M.  Sahagun 

San  Francisco 

SSC  Oscar  Colbert 
SFC  Paul  D.  Keiser 
SFC  George  L.  Mandera 
SSC  Charles  F.  Serpico 

Santa  Ana 

SFC  Donald  D.  Heins 

Seattle 

SFC  David  J.  Coburn 
SFC  Stephen  S.  Hensley 
SFC  Lucian  W.  McLemore 

St.  Louis 

SFC  Larry  E.  Bolton 
SSC  Bobby  D.  Francis 
SSC  John  P.  LeSueur 
SSC  Steven  R.  Roach 

Syracuse 

SSC  Richard  Lachut 
SSC  Charles  F.  Miskiel 
SSC  Alan  R.  Terwilliger 
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B Recruiter  Aid 


Facts  about  checking  accounts. 


This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  articles  on  consumer 
education  written  to  help  you  deal  with  potential  or 
actual  monetary  problems. 

This  article  is  about  checking  accounts.  In  recent 
years,  checking  accounts  have  become  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  widely  accepted  means  of  exchange  for 
consumer  goods  and  services.  If  you  have  a checking 
account,  or  are  planning  to  open  one  anytime  soon,  there 
are  a few  tips  to  consider. 

Shop  around  for  a bank.  Determine  what  your  banking 
needs  are.  One  thing  to  consider  is  whether  you  want  a 
bank  close  to  where  you  work  or  live.  Decide  what  bank 
will  serve  you  best  and  compare  the  costs  of  checking 
accounts  at  different  banks.  The  majority  of  banks  will 
charge  about  $3  to  $4  for  a minimum  of  200  checks. 

Some  banks  may  charge  you  up  to  15  cents  for  each 
check  you  write.  Other  banks  may  have  a monthly 
service  charge  of  $2  to  $5  for  all  checks  written.  Service 
charges  may  depend  on  the  minimum  balance  you 
maintain  in  your  checking  account  during  the  month. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  service  charge. 

Most  banks  have  a ‘bad  check’  charge  of  $5  to  $10  for 
each  check  they  cannot  process  because  of  insufficient 
funds  in  your  account. 

Select  the  type  of  personal  checking  account  best 
for  you.  The  individual  account  allows  only  the  account 
holder  to  write  checks  against  the  account.  Joint  accoimts 
permit  two  or  more  people  to  write  checks  against  the 
account.  Joint  accounts  are  usually  used  by  a husband 
and  wife.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  a good  idea  for  two 
friends  to  have  a joint  account. 

Opening  a checking  account.  You  will  need  to  com- 
plete a signature  card  which  the  bank  will  use  to  verify 


the  signature  on  all  checks  drawn  on  your  account.  You 
must  also  make  an  initial  minimum  deposit  and  order  a 
supply  of  checks. 

Depositing  money  into  your  account.  The  Finance 
and  Accounting  Center  encourages  direct  deposit  of  your 
paycheck  to  the  bank  of  your  choice.  This  method  of 
deposit  is  called  guaranteed  deposit.  You  can  arrange  to 
do  this  through  your  PSNCO  at  the  DRC.  By  using  direct 
deposit  to  send  your  paycheck  to  the  bank,  you  won’t 
have  to  stand  in  long  lines  at  the  bank  on  payday  waiting 
to  cash  your  paycheck.  You  also  will  not  have  to  endure 
the  inconvenience  of  your  paycheck  being  lost  in  the 
mail.  You  may,  however,  prefer  to  deposit  your  money  or 
paycheck  at  your  bank  by  filling  out  a deposit  slip. 

Writing  checks.  Check  stubs  and  check  registers  are 
the  chief  means  of  keeping  track  of  your  account 
balance.  Always  fill  them  in  first,  then  fill  in  your  check. 
Write  all  checks  in  ink  and  never  sign  a blank  check.  As 
soon  as  you  receive  your  monthly  statement,  reconcile  it 
with  your  checkbook. 

Don’t  write  bad  checks.  It’s  up  to  you  to  keep  track  of 
the  money  in  your  account.  If  you  should  happen  to 
overdraw  your  account,  take  care  of  it  immediately. 

If  used  properly,  a checking  account  has  many  advan- 
tages. It  is  easier  to  pay  bills  by  check  than  by  cash.  Large 
amounts  of  money  are  safer  in  an  account  than  in  your 
pocket.  One  of  the  best  advantages  is  that  cancelled 
checks  are  proof  of  payment  and  can  be  used  for 
budgeting  purposes. 

Remember  to  shop  around  for  a bank  that  fits  your 
specific  needs  and  compare  the  various  costs  at  different 
banks  before  opening  a checking  account.  (SFC  Pauline 
Johnson,  USAREC  QOL) 


Diagnostic  Test 

August  1982  Answers 

1.  D- lAiOT- (USAREC 4th  QuarterTraining  Guidance  and  Chapter 2,  Para2- 
12b,  AR  140-111). 

2.  False  - (72  hours,  Para  2-1 8c,  Section  IV,  USAREC  350-7). 

3.  B - HSSR  with  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  score  of  500/550  - (Para  3b, 
and  Appendix  B,  USAREC  Reg  611-4). 

4.  D - The  Station  Commander  - (Para  6,  USAREC  Pam  350-2). 

5.  C - Scheduled,  hands-on,  performance  oriented  retraining  - (Para  2,  Ap- 
pendix C,  USAREC  Pam  350-2). 

6.  False -(Not  eligible,  waiver  requests  not  considered  AR601  -21 0,  Table  2-1 , 
Rule  F,  Line  e). 

7.  B - 6 months  - (Chapter  3,  Section  II,  Para  3-7,  AR  601 -210). 

8.  False  - (AR  601  -210,  Chapter  4,  Table  4-1 , Rule  H,  Line  4a). 

9.  D-  All  of  the  above;  a.  Time,  b.  Person,  and  c.  Place  -(USAREC  Reg  350-7, 
Chapter  2,  Section  III,  Para  2-11  b(1) ). 


10.  D - 1 Jan  84  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Appendix  A,  Para  2). 

11.  C - Establishing  rapport  - (ST  1 2-1 63,  Chapter  5,  Para  1 9a). 

1 2.  A - Confirm  the  appointment  and  express  thanks -(Soldier’s  Manual  FM 1 2 
OOE,  2/3/4,  Page  2-60,  Figure  2403-1). 

13.  C- Security -(ST  12-163,  Chapters,  Para  12b). 

14.  A - Gathering  preapproach  information  about  prospect  - (ST  12-163, 
Chapters,  Para  13a). 

15.  C - Both  a & b above;  a.  The  prospects  way  of  asking  for  more  information, 
and  b.  Telling  you  he  doesn’t  understand  and/or  believe  an  action  point-  (ST12- 
163,  Chapters,  Para  24). 

16.  D-  All  of  the  above;  a.  Find  the  real  objection  and  answer  clearly  but  briefly, 
b.  Don’t  argue,  andc.  Turn  the  objection  to  gain  advantage  and  go  on  selling -(ST 
12-163,  Chapters,  Para  24  a-e). 

17.  C - Determine  the  purpose  of  your  speech  - (ST  1 2-163,  Para  3b  c(1) ). 

18.  B - Document  information  on  yor  LRL,  Planning  Guide  and/or  200  card  - 
(SM  1 2 OOE,  Chapter  2,  Station  1 1 , Substation  1 , Page  2-61 , Para  1 3). 

19.  A - Cl  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chapter  2,  Appendix  D). 

20.  D - Meeting  with  Jack  Johnson  at  R.S.  (prospect)  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7, 
Chapter  2,  Section  III,  Para  4a). 


A 
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WRRC:  A land  of  contrasts 


Sergeant  First  Class  Mike  Bushey 
steps  out  the  front  door  of  his  home 
practically  in  the  shadow  of  a great 
ice  glacier,  and  prepares  to  drive  the 
short  distance  to  his  office,  the  US 
Army  Juneau,  AK,  Recruiting  Station. 

Staff  Sergeant  Kukahiko  steps  into 
the  sweltering  heat  following  a tropi- 
cal storm  and  prepares  to  drive  to  his 
high  school  on  the  windward  side  of 
Oahu,  HI. 

The  glimmering  Flathead  Lake  re- 
flects the  violent  swirls  of  clouds  that 
approach  with  winter’s  first  storm  as 
SSG  Donald  Young  passes  it  on  his 
way  to  his  Kalispell,  MT,  Recruiting 
Station.  The  day  will  see  him  cover  an 
area  that  can  range  60  miles  in  any 
direction,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
terrain. 

The  dust  trails  kicked  up  by  the 
large  tires  on  the  four- wheel- drive 
truck  used  by  SFC  Rossette,  com- 
pletely hide  the  horizon  behind  him  as 
he  passes  through  a land  that  water 
seldom  visits.  His  Indian  reservation 
territory  covers  most  of  Northern  Ari- 
zona and  he  will  be  on  the  road  from 
before  sunup  until  well  after  dark. 

The  boardwalk  is  deserted  now,  but 
in  a few  hours  Sergeant  Wall  will 
stand  among  a mob  of  late  summer 
visitors  to  this  carnival-like  attraction 
in  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 

The  Western  Region  Recruiting 
Command  covers  an  area  that  is  a land 
of  contrasts.  Its  borders  stretch  from 
the  rain-soaked  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  sun-scorched  rocks 
of  the  great  Southwest  deserts,  and 
from  the  majestic  mountains  and  wide 
salt  flats  of  Utah  to  the  wind  swept 
tropical  islands  of  Hawaii  and  Guam. 
Nowhere  else  is  it  possible  to  find  the 
rich  variety  of  life,  and  nowhere  else 
is  it  possible  to  find  the  equally  rich 
variety  of  recruiting  challenges. 

We  have  a unique  challenge,  but 
we  also  have  the  unique  talents  of 
one  of  the  finest  recruiting  forces  ever 
fielded,  here  in  Western  Region. 

The  last  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to 
having  been  highly  successful,  has 
been  a time  of  learning,  development. 


and  a powerful  shift  into  the  quality 
market.  Long  before  the  current  mar- 
ket shifts  began.  Western  Region 
planners  began  looking  ahead  for  new 
ideas  and  new  approaches  to  old  ideas 
to  overcome  our  unique  conditions 
and  give  each  member,  both  recruiter 
and  staff  member  the  best  possible 
chance  to  be  the  best  he  or  she  could 
be. 

Our  motto  has  always  been  ‘Mission 
First,  People  Always’.  To  meet  this 
goal,  we  have  pushed  ahead  in  areas 
often  ignored  or  downplayed  in  the 
past.  We  have  also  placed  major  em- 
phasis on  face-to-face  adjudications, 
integrity,  and  such  subjects  as  quality 
of  life.  In  these  important  areas,  we 
will  not  compromise. 

One  important  thrust  has  been  to 
maximize  the  smooth  and  rapid  flow 
of  management  information  using  our 
data  processing  capabilities.  Also,  the 
monthly  newspaper,  The  Western 
Prospector,  has  helped  to  disseminate 
command  information.  In  these  areas. 
Western  Region  has  led  the  recruiting 
command,  and  has  shown  the  way  for 
the  other  regions  to  follow. 

To  tackle  the  tough  new  mission  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  some  new  manage- 
ment techniques  were  used  that  stressed 
the  predictable,  even  flow  of  recruits 
through  the  system.  “One  of  those 
was  acceptance  and  implementation 
of  the  ‘Prospecting  Month’  concept,” 
explained  LTG  John  K.  Swensson, 
Ghief  of  the  Western  Region  Recruiting 
Division.  “The  prospecting  month  be- 
gins two  weeks  before  the  recruiting 
station  month,  and  allows  recruiters 
and  managers  to  plan  their  activities 
well  in  advance  at  every  level.  We  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  contact-to- 
contract  lead  time,  as  well  as  to  other 
production  forecast  indicators  to  iden- 
ify  potential  problems  before  they 
impact  on  production.” 

By  stressing  these  programs,  notes 
Swensson,  recruiters  and  managers  in 
Western  Region  have  been  able  to 
improve  their  work  habits  and  work 
smarter,  instead  of  just  harder. 

The  results,  say  region  managers. 
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by  COUP)  Caleb  Archer 
Commander 
Western  RRC 


COL(P)  Caleb  Archer 

have  been  pleasing,  “From  a dismal 
first  quarter  in  fiscal  year  1982,  we 
ended  the  third  quarter  writing  about 
173  percent  of  the  region’s  mission  for 
that  quarter  in  USAR  GSM  I-IIIA,” 
said  Swensson.  “In  addition,”  Swens- 
son says,  “our  active  recruiters  have 
written  a huge  number  of  USAR  con- 
tracts. Our  USAR  accessions  by  active 
recruites  have  averaged  more  than 
305  per  month.  We  need  more  reserve 
recruiters,  and  are  looking  hard  to 
find  qualified  reservists  to  join  our 
recruiting  team.” 

“On  the  active  side,”  continues 
Swensson,  “we  have  built  up  an  over- 
production of  1,290  accessions  in  I- 
IIIA  year-to-date.  In  fact,  more  than 
60  percent  of  our  GSM  contracts  have 
been  I-IIIA.  That  is  the  highest  write- 
rate  in  USAREG.  We  have  truly  led 
the  way  in  the  quality  market.” 

Western  Region  has  made  mission 
box  for  fiscal  year  1982,  both  in  active 
and  USAR.  Significant  overproduction 
has  occurred  in  the  quality  market, 
where  it  really  counts.  The  recruiters 
have  been  in  the  schools,  prospecting 
and  telling  the  Army’s  story.  The  re- 
gion has  also  pushed  ahead  in  imple- 
menting the  new  systems  that  will 
breed  success  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
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and  beyond,  while  favorable  market 
conditions  for  the  short  term,  and  dyn- 
amite Army  incentives  have  also  helped. 
These  factors,  along  with  the  reloca- 
tion of  some  recruiting  stations,  and 
the  use  of  better  prospecting  tech- 
niques, have  given  the  region  a strong 
recruiting  base  that  can  accomplish 
the  mission. 

Other  highlights  of  the  region’s  suc- 
cess include  the  writing  of  128  percent 
of  the  senior  I-IIIA  mission,  111  per- 
cent of  the  grad  senior  male  I-IIIA 
mission,  217  percent  of  the  female 
grad  I-IIIA  mission,  and  120  percent 
of  the  female  senior  mission.  In  the 
prior  service  market,  region  recruiters 
wrote  192  percent  of  the  region’s  mis- 
sion. “It’s  important  to  note,  too,’’ 
says  Swensson,  “that  this  was  drama- 
tic overproduction  of  a difficult  mis- 
sion. Even  so,  we  have  achieved  the 
lowest  aptitude  category  IV  write  rate 
in  USAREC.’’ 


But  time  and  distance  between  areas 
in  Western  Region  take  their  toll. 
Being  spread  over  the  widest  area,  we 
have  the  toughest  Job  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  Our  lifeline  is 
stretched  thin  and  our  recruiters  can 
find  themselves  truly  isolated.  Failing 
to  recognize  problems  and  deal  with 
them  is  something  we  cannot  allow. 
Our  concern  for  our  people,  and  our 
attention  to  management  of  our  re- 
cruiting mission  has  number  one 
priority  at  all  levels  of  command.  This 
has  reflected  in  our  past  performance, 
and  is  the  foundation  for  our  success. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  isola- 
tion, major  initiatives  in  the  field  of 
quality  of  life  have  been  made,  and 
more  are  planned.  A recent  conference 
held  in  San  Francisco  brought  dele- 
gates together  from  all  parts  of  the 
region  to  discuss  issues  important  to 
recruiters  and  their  families.  “Results 
of  the  discussions  held  by  the  various 


discussion  groups  have  been  com- 
piled and  have  been  provided  to  the 
delegates  at  the  conference,”  says 
Major  James  Harris,  Chief  of  the  Per- 
sonnel and  Administration  Division 
at  Western  Region.  “The  results  will 
also  be  used  to  brief  the  DRC  com- 
manders during  upcoming  meetings. 
In  the  future,  information  will  be 
disseminated  that  will  identify  action 
offices  for  all  types  of  problems  so 
region  members  will  know  exactly 
where  to  go,  and  who  will  help  them.” 
We  have  a very  strong  NCO  support 
system  in  Western  Region,  and  a very 
strong  command  Sergeant  major,  CSM 
Marvin  D.  Bryan.  This  chain  is  the 
backbone  of  our  leadership  and  is 
very  important  to  production.  As  a 
result,  the  NCOs  pull  together  with 
their  commanders  to  make  things 
happen  when  the  going  gets  tough. 
This  has  been  the  secret  to  success  in 
the  quality  market, 


Success  in  Portland  DRC  is  1 20  percent 


What  is  success  and  how  is  it  mea- 
sured? This  is  a question  that  has  been 
redefined  in  the  Portland  DRC  where 
“just  making  mission”  is  no  longer  a 
standard  to  be  striven  for.  Success  for 
Portland  is  now  set  at  120  percent  of 
mission  accomplishment,  a standard 
established  not  by  the  command,  but 
by  the  unit  members  themselves.  It  is 
a standard  that  has  been  established 
by  the  NCO  support  channel  and  sub- 
scribed to  by  every  station  commander 
in  the  DRC. 

For  Portland,  this  goal  setting  has 
brought  rich  rewards.  As  of  the  end  of 
July,  the  DRC  has  attained  123  per- 
cent of  its’  GSM  mission  and  130  per- 
cent overall  year  to  date  in  active 
component  recruiting.  For  the  USAR 
side,  the  DRC  is  at  129  percent  of 
mission  for  the  year. 

What  makes  it  work?  Primarily 
Portland’s  successful  rise  from  90  per- 
cent of  mission  last  Fiscal  year  can  be 
attributed  to  a total  team  effort.  Each 
member  of  the  staff  owns  the  mission 
co-equally  with  the  field  force  and 
strives  toward  accomplishment.  At 


anytime  during  a month  when  pro- 
duction slows,  the  intensity  of  effort 
at  the  headquarters  increases  signifi- 
cantly. Secretaries  and  clerks  as  well 
as  Division  Chiefs  begin  to  worry 
aloud  and  pass  encouragement  to  the 
field  force.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
team  philosophy  is  that  the  recruiter 


LTC  Robert  D.  Brown  III 


by  LTC  Robert  D.  Brown  III 
Commander 
Portland  DRC 

is  never  alone  with  the  production 
weight  on  his  shoulders.  The  other 
side  of  the  team  picture  is  that  no 
major  policy  changes  are  made  with- 
out field  input.  This  is  obtained 
through  planning  sessions  involving 
both  Area  Commanders  and  staff, 
policy  meetings  with  the  key  NCO 
support  channel  members,  and  meet- 
ings between  the  Commander  and  the 
Junior  Enlisted  Council. 

Finally,  station  commanders  are 
carefully  selected  from  among  the 
best  recruiters  and  leaders  in  the  DRC. 
Carefully  trained  and  developed,  these 
“commanders,”  more  than  any  other 
group  of  people,  make  the  area  and 
DRC  look  good. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  in  Portland, 
there  is  a climate  for  success  based 
upon  well-defined  goals  and  a positive 
relationship  between  the  Chain  of 
Command  and  the  NCO  support  chan- 
nel. Imagination,  initiative  and  in- 
novation are  encouraged  and  the  sub- 
ordinate commanders  are  given  the 
total  opportunity  for  superior  per- 
formance. 
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SERRC 

makes 

the 

shift 

to 

quality 


by  COL  William  E.  Missildine 
Commander 
Southeast  RRC 

The  year  1973  is  remembered  as  the 
year  the  United  States  Army  became 
an  all-volunteer  force.  The  year  1982 
may  well  be  remembered  in  years  to 
come  as  the  year  that  this  all- volunteer 
force  became  a high  mental-quality 
force. 

The  Southeast  Region  Recruiting 
Command  has  long  been  praised  — 
and  indeed  depended  upon  — for  the 
sheer  volume  of  recruits  it  produced 
and  it  basked  in  the  glory  of  always 
being  number  one.  When  the  shift  to 
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quality  production  came,  SERRC 
slipped  off  its  pedestal.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1982  the  Southeast  Region  made  its 
mission  as  usual,  but  with  a Category 
IV  content  of  33  percent  for  NFS. 

It  was  time,  as  our  advertising 
campaign  says,  to  be  all  that  the 
Southeast  Region  could  be. 

There  were  those  who  said  it  couldn’t 
be  done,  that  the  Southeast  could 
never  make  the  numbers  if  quality 
restrictions  were  imposed.  We  knew 
better. 

A thorough  analysis  of  in-house 
assets,  programs  and  procedures  re- 
vealed that  the  means  to  the  end 
existed,  that  better  management  of 


already  available  resources  would  re- 
verse the  trend.  I wrote  a letter  to  each 
district’s  commander,  outlining  the 
areas  I felt  had  been  neglected  and 
giving  instructions  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  procedures.  Stringent  re- 
quirements for  accountability  of  each 
area  of  operation  were  stated.  It  was  a 
strong  letter,  a list  of  “thou  shalts,” 
and  it  wasn’t  long  before  each  member 
of  the  command  referred  to  “the  20th 
November  letter”  in  their  daily  con- 
versations. It  also  established  a man- 
agement harness  that  produced  instant 
awareness  of  inadequate  production 
in  each  phase  of  the  processing  cycle. 

Tracking  programs  in  MET  pass 
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rates,  MEPS  in-house  conversions  and 
DEP  loss  rates  became  top  priorities. 
Commanders  placed  great  emphasis 
on  penetration  of  the  graduate  senior 
male  market,  high  school  lists,  DoD 
share  of  Category  I-III  applicants, 
REACT  conversion  rates  and  E-2  pro- 
motions among  DEP  participants. 
Advertising  and  TAIR  funds  were 
channeled  into  priority  markets.  Mar- 
keting plans  were  taken  off  the  shelf 
and  became  living  documents.  Region 
standards  were  developed  for  each 
function  and  progress  charted. 

At  the  same  time  an  in-depth  enlist- 
ment standards  program  was  effected. 
All  potential  applicants  were  admini- 
stered the  EST  and  scores  were  entered 
on  200  cards.  Answer  sheets  were  to  be 
retained  for  six  months  and  EST  scores 
entered  on  all  retest  letters.  As  a result, 
an  enlistments  audit  trail,  by  recruiter, 
wotdd  allow  each  district  to  easily  and 
thoroughly  monitor  the  performance  of 
its  assigned  recruiters. 

A major  area  of  impact  on  the  region’s 
recruiting  force  was  the  institutionali- 
zation of  management  systems.  The 
region  revitalized  the  professional  devel- 
opment team  and  extended  that  growth 
through  station  level.  The  region  team 
trained  each  new  area  commander 
and  assistant  area  commander  within 
3 to  60  days  of  their  arrival  on  basic, 
station,  and  area  management  systems. 
When  areas  indicated  downward  pro- 
duction trends,  the  team  trained  area 
management  teams  in  their  recruiting 
stations,  observed  while  they  in  turn 
trained  their  recruiters,  and  provided 
a written  training  plan  for  future  use. 
Each  area  management  team,  once 
evaluated  and  trained,  was  reevalu- 
ated in  90-120  days.  Ninety  percent  of 
these  areas  receiving  field  assistance 
training  showed  production  improve- 
ments upon  reevaluation. 

Results  were  swift  and  dramatic. 

Although  the  Southeast  Region 
closed  the  recruiting  month  of  October 
without  making  100  percent  of  our 
contract  mission,  we  achieved  88.7 
percent  of  our  graduate  senior  male 
(GSM)  mission.  But  a more  remarkable 
and  telling  statistic  is  the  low  achieve- 


ment of  67. 1 percent  of  the  GSM  Cate- 
gory IV  mission.  This  Region  had 
determined  to  spend  its  time  and 
money  on  the  quality  market. 

November  and  December  saw  the 
emergence  of  a new  image  for  the 
Southeast  Region  Recruiting  Command. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  this 
Region  had  produced  114.6  percent  of 
our  GSM  Category  I-IIIA  mission  and 
closed  the  quarter  with  111.0  percent 
of  our  combined  mission.  Included 
was  101.5  percent  Category  IV  pro- 
duction. 

The  second  quarter  statistics  are 
startling.  GSM  Category  I-IIIA  pro- 
duction moved  forward  rapidly  and 
consistently.  When  the  quarter  closed, 
SERRC  had  attained  136.1  percent  of 
our  objective  in  GSM  I-IIIA’ s.  At  the 
same  time  we  produced  only  63.5  per- 
cent in  the  Category  IV  arena.  The 
over-production  of  the  high  mental 
category  objectives  allowed  us  to  close 
the  quarter  with  112.3  percent  of  our 
combined  contract  objective. 

And  so  it  continued.  Third  quarter 
statistics  were,  by  this  time,  no  source 
of  amazement  either  to  me  or  to  the 
field  force,  but  still  a matter  of  great 
pride  to  all  of  us.  Closing  the  quarter 
with  116.4  percent  of  our  combined 
mission,  we  had  again  overproduced 
in  the  GSM  Category  I-IIIA’s  with 
125.1  percent  and  underproduced  in 
the  Category  IV’s  with  79.1  percent. 

These  statistics  I’ve  quoted  relate  a 
much  more  dramatic  story  than  they 
alone  tell.  We,  as  all  other  regions, 
have  always  had  those  DRCs  that 
routinely  recruited  from  the  high 
mental  category  markets.  We  have 
also  had  DRCs  who  historically  made 
mission  strictly  on  their  Category  IV 
accessions.  One  of  our  DRCs,  for 
example,  had  only  somewhat  jestingly 
acquired  the  nickname  of  the  “Cate- 
gory IV  Capitol  of  the  World.”  In 
Fiscal  Year  1982  this  same  DRC  totally 
reversed  its  recruiting  trends  and  now 
consistently  overproduces  Category 
Mil’s. 

These  high  mental  category  recruits 
had  to  affect  other  services’  recruiting 
drives.  And  as  we  tracked  DoD  share 


of  the  I-III  take,  we  knew  the  extent 
of  our  efforts.  Last  fiscal  year  only 
27.9  percent  of  all  I-III  enlistees  into  a 
DoD  service  were  recruited  by  SERRC. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  our 
field  force  upped  that  DoD  take  to  37 
percent. 

The  United  States  Army  Reserve 
recruiting  message  tells  the  same  story. 
The  new  fiscal  year  began  with  SERRC’s 
Reserve  units  at  about  97  percent  fill. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  those 
units  were  operating  at  103  percent 
strength.  But  what  about  quality?  The 
Southeast  Region  Recruiting  Command 
led  the  way  in  constraining  non-prior 
service  categories  in  order  to  achieve 
a higher  mental  quality  Army  Reservist. 

When  FY  81  yearly  accessions  were 
tabulated,  only  75  percent  of  the  USAR 
GSM  Category  I-III  mission  had  been 
achieved.  At  the  end  of  third  quarter 
FY82,  the  USAR  had  enlisted  129  per- 
cent of  its  GSM  mental  category  I-III 
objective.  In  FY  81,  29.6  percent  of  all 
USAR  enlistees  belonged  to  the  cate- 
gory IV  mental  group.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter,  FY  82,  only  18  per- 
cent of  our  Reserve  recruits  scored 
below  31  on  the  Armed  Services  en- 
trace  exam.  These  predominantly  high 
mental  category  recruits  now  serve  in 
23  major  USAR  commands. 

While  fourth  quarter  statistics  are 
not  yet  written  in  concrete,  this  turn  to 
quality  production  has  prevailed.  Al- 
though this  region  contains  the  lowest 
concentration  of  high  mental  category 
17-24  year  olds  of  any  area  of  the  US, 
in  FY  82  SERRC  recruiters  wrote  more 
I-III  content  contracts  than  their  con- 
temporaries. During  this  year,  SERRC 
recruiters  also  averaged  at  least  one 
more  monthly  contract  than  their  con- 
temporaries. Our  recruiters  have 
penetrated  the  high  mental  category 
market  in  a manner  never  before  seen 
in  Army  recruiting. 

When  all  is  said  and  done.  Fiscal 
Year  1982  will  be  the  year  that  South- 
east Region  became  all  it  could  be  — a 
Region  dedicated  to  the  recruitment 
of  those  young  Americans  who  will 
make  the  United  States  Army  a quality 
force.  y 
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Toll-free  complaint  numbers  offer  assis^nce 


Many  consumers  are  unaware  that  their  state  govern- 
ments have  complaint-handling  resources  and  toll-free 
numbers  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  has  identified  34 
state  governments  that  have  installed  toll-free  telephone 
numbers  so  consumers  can  easily  make  inquiries  or 
register  complaints. 

Some  of  the  offices  handle  complaints  on  almost  any 

State  Hours  Number 

• Alabama  8 to  5 [800)  392-5658 

Advice  given  over  phone.  Complaints  must  be  submitted 
in  writing  for  action. 

• Arizona  8 to  5 (800)  352-8431 

Handles  complaints  concerning  possible  fraud. 

• Arkansas  8 to  5 (800)  482-8982 

Handles  complaints  concerning  possible  fraud  or  false 
advertising  and  will  answer  general  inquiries. 

• California  8 to  5 (800)  952-5210 

Handles  complaints  concerning  auto  repair  jobs. 

(800)  952-5567 

Information  regarding  solar  energy  uses  and  insulation. 

9 to  12,  1 to  4 (800)  952-5225 

Takes  general  complaints. 

• Colorado  8 to  5 (800)  332-2071 

Handles  complaints  concerning  possible  price-fixing  or 
other  anti-trust  matters. 

• Connecticut  8:30  to  4:30  (800)  842-2649 

Handles  all  types  of  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Florida  7:45  to  4:30  (800)  342-2176 

Handles  most  types  of  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Georgia  8 to  5 (800)  282-4900 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Illinois  8:30  to  5 (800)  252-8972 

Handles  complaints  and  inquiries  related  to  state  tax, 
senior  citizens  relief  tax  and  other  matters. 

(800)  252-8980 

Handles  complaints  and  inquiries  on  used  car  problems. 

(800)  252-8903 

Handles  complaints  and  inquiries  on  public  aid  fraud. 

• Indiana  8:15  to  4:45  (800)  382-5516 

Handles  general  consumer  complaints  and  inquiries. 
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subject.  Others  carefully  specify  which  subjects  they  will 
handle. 

Hours  of  operation  are  listed  for  local  time  zones.  In 
some  locations,  callers  may  have  to  dial  “1”  before  the 
“800.” 

The  toll  free  numbers  are  for  use  only  within  the  states 
for  which  they  are  listed. 

• Kansas  8 to  5 (800)  432-2310 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Kentucky  8:30  to  5 (800)  432-9257 

Advice  given  over  the  phone.  Will  send  complaint  forms 
or  refer. 

• Louisiana  8:30  to  5 (800)  272-9868 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Massachusetts  9 to  5 (800)  632-8026 

Handles  energy  related  complaints  and  concerns. 

(800)  392-6066 

Handles  public  utility  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Michigan  8:30  to  5 (800)  292-4204 

(Bureau  of  Automotive  Regulation)  Handles  auto  com- 
plaints. 

(800)  292-5943 

(Commissioner  of  Insurance)  Handles  insurance  related 
complaints. 

(800)  292-9555 

(Public  Service  Commission)  Handles  utility  related 
complaints. 

• Mississippi  8 to  5 (800)  222-7622 

(Governor’s  Hotline)  Consumer  complaints  are  referred. 

• Missouri  8:15  to  4:45  (800)  392-8222 

Handles  complaints  involving  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  sale  of  goods. 

• Montana  8 to  5 (800)  332-2272 

Refers  complaints  and  inquiries  to  the  proper  state 
office. 

• Nevada  8 to  5 (800)  992-0900 

Operator  connects  consumer  with  state  agencies.  Con- 
sumer must  know  which  agency  to  request. 

• New  Hampshire  8 to  4 (800)  852-3456 

(Governor’s  Office  of  Citizens  Services)  Handles  corn- 
plaits  and  inquiries  concerning  energy. 

(800)  852-3311 
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(State  Council  on  Aging)  Information  about  and  for  the 
elderly. 

• New  Jersey  9 to  5 (800)  792-8600 

Refers  complaints  and  inquiries  to  the  proper  agency. 

• New  York  7:30  to  4:30  (800)  342-3736 

Handles  consumer  inquiries  on  all  types  of  insurance 
coverage. 

9 to  5 (800)  522-8707 

Refers  consumer  inquiries  on  utilities  to  the  proper 
public  service  or  utility. 

7:30  to  4:30  (800)  342-3823 

Handles  complaints  concerning  auto  repairs  performed 
within  the  past  90  days. 

9 to  4 (800)  342-3722 

Answers  inquiries  about  energy  programs,  conservation 
and  regulations. 

• North  Carolina  8 to  5 (800)  662-7777 

Receives  inquiries  about  insurance  coverage. 

• North  Dakota  8 to  5 (800)  472-2600 

Investigates  allegations  of  consumer  fraud. 

8 to  5 (800)  472-2927 

Handles  general  consumer  complaints. 


• Ohio  8 to  5 (800)  282-0515 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Oklahoma  8 to  5 (800)  522-8555 

(Capitol  Straight  Line)  Handles  general  complaints  and 
inquiries. 

• Oregon  8 to  5 (800)  452-7813 

Will  link  caller  to  appropriate  state  agency. 

• South  Carolina8  to  5 (800)  922-1594 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• South  Dakota  8 to  5 (800)  592-1865 

Tie  line.  Caller  must  ask  for  specific  division. 

• Tennessee  8 to  4:30  (800)  342-8385 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Vermont  8 to  4:30  (800)  642-5149 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Virginia  8:30  to  5 (800)  552-9963 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

• Washington  1 to  5 (800)  552-0700 

Will  mail  out  complaint  forms  or  make  referrals. 

• Wisconsin  8 to  4:45  (800)  362-3020 

Handles  general  complaints  and  inquiries. 

(ARNEWS) 


Curious  about  fuel  ratings? 


If  you’ve  been  looking  at  new  cars  lately,  you  may 
have  noticed  the  fuel  ratings  on  the  window  stickers.  You 
may  also  be  wondering  if  those  gas  mileage  claims  in 
commercials  and  on  the  window  stickers  are  for  real. 

If  you  read  the  small  print  in  the  ads  or  study  the 
stickers  carefully,  you’ll  see  the  disclaimer  which  reads, 
in  part:  “.  . . Use  the  EPA  mileage  estimates  for 
comparison.  Your  mileage  may  vary  depending  on  speed, 
weather  and  trip  length.  Your  mileage  will  probably  be 
lower  ...” 

Your  mileage  probably  will  be  lower,  and  here’s  why. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  tests  that 
determine  mileage  ratings  simulate  southern  California 
driving  conditions,  at  a temperature  of  75  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit, on  a straight,  level  road  with  no  wind. 

Test  cars  are  driven  in  strict,  laboratory-controlled 
conditions  using  a dynamometer,  a mechanical  device 
that  allows  the  car  to  be  tested  in  a stationary  position 
with  its  drive  wheels  placed  on  revolving  rollers.  The 
driver  follows  a preprinted  speed  chart  throughout  the 
cycle. 

The  test  does  not  deviate  from  the  chart  by  more  than 
two  miles  per  hour  for  more  than  two  seconds. 


The  test,  which  includes  both  “city”  and  “highway” 
conditions,  covers  21.3  miles  on  the  car’s  odometer  and 
includes  21  starts  and  stops. 

The  car  averages  more  than  21  mph  during  the  “city” 
portion  of  the  test  and  48.6  mph  during  the  “highway” 
portion.  The  test  results  are  what  you  see  on  a new  car’s 
window  sticker. 

The  rating  system  was  developed  after  Congress  estab- 
lished a mandatory  fuel  economy  labeling  program  in 
1975. 

Every  car  manufactured  for  sale  and  use  in  the  United 
States  after  model  year  1976  was  required  to  have  a label 
“prominently  affixed”  to  it,  indicating  the  car’s  fuel 
economy,  estimated  annual  fuel  costs,  and  the  range  of 
fuel  economy  for  comparable  cars. 

In  order  to  provide  that  kind  of  data,  the  EPA  had  to 
establish  a norm.  That’s  how  the  southern  California 
standards  came  into  existence. 

At  the  request  of  Congress,  the  US  comptroller  general 
reviewed  the  EPA’s  fuel  economy  labeling  system.  In 
July  1981,  he  reported  to  Congress  that  combined  actual 
mileages  for  US  models  averaged  between  8 and  8.7 
percent  less  than  that  reported  on  the  stickers  of  1975  and 
1979  models.  (ON  GUARD) 
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LTC  Bernard  J.  Lawless 

Columbia  DRC  is 
more  than  “business 
as  usual” 


by  LTC  Bernard  J.  Lawless 
Commander 
Columbia  DRC 

Columbia  DRC  ended  FY  81  suc- 
cessfully, being  rated  number  four  in 
USAREC  for  overall  mission  accom- 
plishment. It  was  evident,  however, 
that  what  had  been  successful  in  1981 
could  not  sustain  us  in  the  future. 
Although  we  had  achieved  111  per- 
cent of  our  new  contract  mission  ap- 
proximately 49  percent  of  our  NFS 
male  content  had  been  in  ACM  IV, 
and  only  22  percent  in  ACM  I-IIIA. 
This  happened  because  prior  to  Octo- 
ber of  1980  this  DRCs  success  had 
been  based  on  its  solid  ACM  IIIB 
market.  The  ASVAB  test  renorming 
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(which  took  effect  in  Oct  80)  com- 
pletely changed  the  market  picture, 
largely  converting  the  ACM  IIIB 
segment,  in  which  the  recruiting  force 
had  established  itself,  into  an  ACM 
IV  market.  Continued  concentration 
on  high  volume  recruiting  in  FY  81  led 
to  heavy  ACM  IV  production,  in  this 
familiar  market  place,  rather  than 
careful,  time-consuming  development 
of  the  quality  market.  This  of  course 
was  a trend  that  ran  counter  to  the 
Army’s  efforts  to  improve  the  overall 
quality  of  its  enlistees. 

The  task  to  improve  the  caliber  of 
production  was  made  even  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  relatively  low  level  of 
ACM  I-IIIA  identified  through  insti- 
tutional ASVAB  testing.  In  FY  81, 


only  22  percent  of  the  16,823  HSSR’s 
tested  were  ACM  I-IIIA,  25  percent 
were  ACM  IV,  and  worse  yet  39 
percent  were  not  qualified.  Thus,  the 
time  management  task  facing  the  re- 
cruiter in  sifting  through  the  unquali- 
fied and  lower  category  individuals  to 
find  the  bright  men  and  women  is 
staggering. 

We  decided  that  business  as  usual 
would  not  take  us  where  we  needed  to 
go  in  FY  82.  An  intensive  manage- 
ment effort  at  all  levels  was  required 
to  reposition  the  sales  force  in  the 
quality  market.  Five  tasks  were  seen 
as  essential  to  our  future  success. 
They  were:  (1)  identify  and  prioritize 
the  quality  market;  (2)  develop  and 
review  indicators  of  the  penetration 
of  this  market;  (3)  insure  the  sales 
force  is  working  the  quality  market; 
(4)  determine  the  success  of  programs 
early  on  in  order  to  reinforce  or  re- 
direct as  necessary;  and  (5)  insure  that 
all  DRC  resources  are  marshalled  and 
allocated  as  established  priorities 
dictate. 

These  tasks  were  focused  on  the 
high  schools.  High  schools  offer  the 
best  in-place  market,  lending  them- 
selves to  easy  identification  of  quality 
(through  vigorous  institutional  ASVAB 
testing)  as  well  as  enhancing  exposure 
to  advertising  and  sales  promotion  ef- 
forts. Concentrating  in  the  schools 
yields  not  only  qualified  upper  mental 
category  HSSR  enlistees  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  but  the  development  of  high 
school  lists  produces  tools  for  high 
school  graduate  recruiting  in  the 
future.  A high  school  recruiting  pro- 
gram, if  properly  conducted,  is  the 
core  for  a total,  quality  recruiting 
effort.  It  allows  the  recruiter  to  use 
effective  time  management  techniques 
where  the  qualified  individuals  have 
already  been  identified.  This  then 
minimizes  the  amount  of  wasted  pro- 
cessing time  with  unqualified  pros- 
pects. Columbia  had  undergone  and 
implemented  an  RZA  marketing  anal- 
ysis in  FY  81;  so  at  the  outset  we  were 
sure  that  each  recruiter  had  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  high  school  market, 
and  thus  had  an  equal  chance  for 
success. 

The  need  to  properly  and  consis- 
tently implement  the  five  tasks  we 
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had  set  resulted  in  our  organizing 
around  a DRC  Sales  Management 
Team  concept.  This  team  consisted  of 
myself,  all  Area  Management  Teams, 
and  all  major  staff  elements  to  include 
the  Education  Coordinator  and  the 
NW  Ayer  Representative. 

Actually  the  Sales  Management 
Team  merely  gives  structure  and  di- 
rection to  things  that  we  had  been 
doing  - but  doing  in  a hit  and  miss 
fashion.  It  allows  us  to  implement  the 
marketing  plan  as  a living  rather  than 
historical  document.  But  even  more 
importantly,  it  provides  systematic 
planning  for  the  near  and  intermediate 
term  and  gets  away  from  the  crisis-to- 
crisis  management  trap  that  we  had 
fallen  into.  A regularized  monthly 
management  cycle  seems  to  work  best 
with  this  concept  [Fig  1].  First  we 
insure  that  the  DRC  staff  isolates, 
consistently  collects,  and  usefully 
formats  key  data.  This  information 
has  to  be  collected  and  maintained 
down  to  individual  recruiter  and 
school  level.  This  allows  us  to  initially 
prioritize  schools  by  quality  and  next 
to  insure  that  the  recruiters  are  in 
these  quality  schools.  Things  like 
ASVAB  scheduling  and  senior  and 
junior  list  construction  are  monitored, 
by  school,  by  the  DRC.  This  informa- 
tion is  then  refined  and  given  a very 
close  review  by  myself  and  a DRC 
staff  working  group  during  the  third 
week  of  the  month.  In  this  review, 
potential  problem  areas  are  highlighted, 
both  at  the  recruiter  and  station  level, 
and  progress  is  viewed  in  light  of 
established  milestones  and  success  in 
overcoming  previously  identified 
problems.  This  working  group  pro- 
duces an  agenda  for  a subsequent 
meeting  (normally  3 days  later]  of  the 
full  Sales  Management  Team.  The 
agenda  is  fixed  and  adhered  to.  With  a 
fixed  format,  the  meeting  keeps  to  the 
point  and  a minimum  amount  of  time 
is  wasted  in  extraneous  discussion. 
Fig  2 gives  an  example  of  a typical 
agenda  for  the  Sales  Management 
Team  meeting. 

During  the  Sales  Management  Team 
meeting  the  first  item  is  a review  of 
previous  months  action  items  and 
milestones.  Without  this  review  there 
would  be  little  guarantee  that  they 


were  accomplished,  and  it  identifies 
problems  that  arose  while  attempting 
to  complete  them.  Additionally,  it 
provides  continuity  from  meeting  to 
meeting  and  keeps  consistently  with 
the  sales  cycle.  Next,  the  floor  is 
given  to  the  resolution  of  current  prob- 
lem areas  and  then  to  the  establish- 
ment of  goals  for  the  coming  month. 
Programs  for  achieving  these  goals 
are  discussed  and  priorities  are  as- 
signed. Importantly  all  assets  of  the 
DRC,  such  as  advertising,  support, 
education  support,  COI  functions, 
facilities  programs,  etc.  are  formally 
tied  into  the  planning  process,  at  this 
time.  All  of  these  assets  of  the  DRC 
can  then  be  centered  on  a specific 
school  or  recruiter  and  a phased,  co- 
ordinated approach  is  developed  to 
overcome  any  problems.  From  this 
monthly  meeting  a finalized,  written 
monthly  sales  plan  emerges,  incor- 
porating all  guidance  and  taskings.  A 
complete  operational  plan  for  the 
coming  month  is  embodied  in  this 
plan.  It  covers  everything  from  gener- 
al sales  philosophy  to  be  followed  in 
that  month,  to  specifics  such  as  Area’s 
weekly  lead  lines  and  even  flow  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Area  Management  Teams,  after 
helping  shape  the  monthly  sales  plan 
and  receiving  specific  guidance  in 
milestones,  problem  areas,  and  action 
items,  have  a stake  in  its  careful 
implementation  at  the  operational 
level.  The  implementation  data  is  then 
fed  back  to  the  DRC,  completing  the 
closed  monthly  management  cycle. 
The  operations  shop,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ed  Coordinator  and  Chief 
A&SP,  monitors  the  implementation 
on  a daily  basis  with  the  AMT,  and 
provides  weekly  updates  to  myself  on 
the  success  of  the  effort.  Each  week 
ni  discuss  telephonically  with  the 
AMT  their  success  in  meeting  their 
goals,  and  I’ll  use  the  problems  identi- 
fied during  the  Sales  Management 
Team  meeting  as  a basis  for  estab- 
lishing my  travel  itinerary  for  the 
month. 

This  effort  of  formalizing  and 
broadening  the  sales  effort,  coupled 
with  emphasis  on  the  high  school 
market,  has  yielded  the  success  we 
looked  for  in  FY  82.  Before  the  end  of 


FY  82  Columbia  DRC  will  more  than 
double  the  number  of  GSM  I-IIIAs  that 
it  wrote  in  FY  81.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  FY  82  it  had  already  achieved 
150  percent  of  the  mark  it  set  for 
entire  FY  81.  This  quality  shift  is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  DRC’s  share  of  DoD  NPS  male  I- 


FIGURE  1 


IIIA  contracts  has  increased  by  9 
percent  in  FY  82.  Over  95  percent  of 
these  NPS  male  contracts  represent 
high  school  seniors  or  graduates. 

We  are  not  dong  anything  new  by 
using  the  Sales  Management  Team, 
and  I’m  sure  every  DRC  has  their  own 
FIGURE  2 


methods  of  monitoring  their  produc- 
tion efforts.  But  I can  state  that  this 
procedure  has  proven  successful.  It 
ties  together  a lot  of  actions  in  a 
systematic  way  that  had  been  some- 
what independent  in  the  past.  While 
all  aspects  of  this  methodology  may 
not  be  appropriate  for  every  DRC,  it 
could  be  useful  in  improving  control 
over  your  operations.  T 
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LTC  (P)  Craig  H.  Leyda 

Jackson  DRC 
successfully  makes 
the  switch  from 
quantity  to  quality 


by  LTC  (P)  Craig  H.  Leyda 
Commander 
Jackson  DRC 

A sense  of  pride  permeates  the  US 
Army  Jackson  District  Recruiting 
Command  (JDRC]  as  a result  of  the 
Command’s  success  in  increasing  the 
number  of  Category  I-IIIA  active  Army 
and  US  Army  Reserve  enlistees. 

At  the  end  of  FY 1981,  all  indications 
were  that  smaller  missions  would  oc- 
cur, but  in  a higher  mental  category 
market.  Consequently,  the  leadership 
of  the  DRC  began  gearing  up  to  meet 
the  new  mission. 

JDRC  leaders  realized  that,  as  with 
any  sales  organization,  change  does 
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not  happen  overnight.  They  also  un- 
derstood that  the  direction  of  the  sales 
force  could  not  change  without  posi- 
tive, understandable  and  attainable 
goals. 

The  first  goal  was  to  change  “CAT 
IV  mind  set”  of  many  recruiters.  Prior 
to  this  year,  the  JDRC  was  known  as  a 
volume  DRC.  With  the  new  thrust  of 
recruiting  focused  on  quality,  it  was 
important  to  get  recruiters  to  compre- 
hend that  Mental  Category  IV  volume 
was  not  success  - success  was  mission 
box  accomplishment.  Emphasis  had 
to  be  placed  on  achievement  of  the 
mission  box. 

Consequently,  believing  that  “you 
get  what  you  ask  for”,  JDRC  leaders 


asked  for  CAT-IIIs.  Not  only  did  they 
ask  for  them,  but  they  talked  about 
CAT  I-IIFs  so  incessantly  that  JDRC 
area  commanders,  station  comman- 
ders and  recruiters  could  not  escape 
being  indoctrinated. 

It  was  not  enough  to  get  recruiters 
to  accept  the  concept  that  they  had  to 
work  through  the  mission  box  and  re- 
cruit quality  enlistees.  A second  goal 
had  to  be  effected.  Recruiters  had  to 
make  psychological  adjustments 
which  could  get  them  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  tell  those  applicants  who 
scored  low  on  the  tests  that  the  Army 
could  not  accept  them. 

Prior  to  the  new  requirements,  the 
Army  was  accepting  a large  number 
of  Category  IV  enlistees.  The  re- 
cruiter’s job  was  perhaps  not  too  de- 
manding before  the  changes  were 
made  because  this  recruit  was  basi- 
cally seeking  job  security  and  mone- 
tary benefits  available.  Suddenly,  a 
new  type  of  recruit  appeared  who  was 
interested  in  career  training,  educa- 
tional opportunities,  adventure  and 
other  tangible  benefits.  This  made  the 
recruiter’s  job  of  selling  the  Army  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  one  that  re- 
quired a psychological  adjustment  on 
the  part  of  everyone. 

However,  by  using  the  tools  sup- 
plied for  recruiting  quality  enlistments 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  instruction 
on  how  to  use  these  tools  properly, 
recruiters  have  improved  their  con- 
fidence levels  so  that  they  are  now 
selling  head  to  head  with  other  branches 
of  the  military. 

As  late  as  November  1981,  113 
CAT  IV  males  were  recruited  against 
97  CAT  I-III  males.  The  JDRC  has 
now  completely  changed  its  course  in 
recruiting.  Making  an  about  face,  I- 
III  male  enlistments  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  March  with  154  CAT  I-III 
males  enlisted  against  32  CAT  IV 
males  recruited  for  the  Army.  What 
better  boost  for  the  recruiters’  con- 
fidence and  motivation  for  them  to 
continue! 

These  new  figures  are  the  result  of 
leadership,  training,  lots  of  hard  work, 
and  the  recruiters’  personal  desires  to 
accomplish  their  missions. 

As  JDRC  leadership  prepared  the 
groundwork  for  the  reorientation,  they 
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proposed  to  use  two  methods  of  steer- 
ing the  recruiting  force  into  deleting 
their  “CAT  IV  mind  set”.  First,  the 
decision  was  made  not  to  allow  over- 
production in  Category  IV.  This  was  a 
very  tenuous  position  for  the  leader- 
ship to  gamble  with,  but  was  done  out 
of  necessity  for  the  DRC’s  future  suc- 
cess. Recruiters  are  required  to  ac- 
complish their  missions  according  to 
the  mission  box.  Once  the  recruiter 
achieves  mission  box  requirements, 
the  area  commander  apprises  him  that 
for  every  two  I-IIIas  that  he  enlists 
above  his  mission  box,  he  can  then 
have  an  additional  CAT  IV  enlistee. 
This  allows  CAT  IVs  who  really  want 
to  join  the  Army  to  do  so,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  assures  that  high  mental 
quality  enlistees  will  be  recruited  in 
even  higher  numbers. 

The  second  phase  in  the  reorienta- 
tion process  was  a decision  to  recog- 
nize those  recruiters  who  accomplished 
their  missions  according  to  the  mission 
box.  Recognition  was  bestowed  through 
letters  of  achievement  and  commenda- 
tion, certificates  of  achievement,  and 
special  trophies  to  the  areas  which 
accomplished  ATB  (Across  the  Board) 
recruiting  and  made  their  negotiated 
missions. 

In  order  for  the  Army  recruiter  to 
maintain  success  and  to  compete  with 
Air  Force  and  Navy  recruiters,  he  has 
to  know  how  to  recruit  and  where  to 
recruit.  This  knowledge  was  stressed 
in  DRC  conferences  and  area  training 
sessions  designed  to  teach  recruiters 
how  to  work  with  upper  mental  cate- 
gory prospects. 

With  established  goals  in  mind, 
area  commanders  evaluated  their  re- 
cruiters at  the  end  of  each  Recruiting 
Station  Month  (RSM),  and  they  either 
provided  more  sales  training  to  those 
not  meeting  those  goals,  instructed 
station  commanders  to  provide  this 
training,  or  requested  help  from  the 
DRC  Professional  Development  Staff. 
As  a result,  “0-1”  rollers  have  been 
motivated  and  skills  sharpened  to  at- 
tain the  numbers  in  the  mission  box, 
thus  “0-1”  rollers  have  dropped  to 
nearly  zero  in  the  JDRC. 

Teaching  effective  use  of  the  United 
States  Army  Recruiting  Command 
Telephone  Guide  has  also  helped  to 
strengthen  recruiters’  skills.  The  Tele- 


phone Guide  provides  programmed 
information  for  use  in  making  initial, 
follow-up  and  referral  calls,  in  addi- 
tion to  ready  answers  which  counter 
objections  and  equip  recruiters  with 
responses  to  questions  about  Army 
opportunities. 

Night  training  sessions  have  also 
been  useful.  Utilizing  the  ASVAB 
lists,  recruiters  were  supervised  in 
contacting  I-IIIA  high  school  seniors 
by  the  professional  development  staff, 
area  commanders  and  the  assistant 
area  commanders.  Even  the  DRC  com- 
mander and  sergeant  major  joined  in 
on  the  night  calls. 

Recruiting  efforts  of  the  JDRC  were 
enhanced  by  other  factors.  A big  help 
came  from  USAREC  when  it  announced 
that  Category  IV  seniors  were  no  long- 
er enlistable.  This  reinforced  the  mes- 
sage being  disseminated  by  the  leader- 
ship and  helped  focus  attention  on  the 
numbers  in  the  mission  boxes. 

Another  major  tool  in  selling  the 
Army  has  been  the  Army  College 
Fund.  Recruiters  have  made  the  book- 
lets available  to  all  schools  and  the 
recruiters  have  been  required  to  learn 
all  about  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Army  College  Fund.  They  have 
also  been  trained  in  the  mechanics  of 
selling  these  to  the  high  school  senior. 
This  program  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  commander  and  education  coordi- 
nator. They  have  visited  nine  major 
colleges  and  universities  along  with  22 
junior  colleges.  They  talked  to  presi- 
dents, financial  officers  and  other  in- 
fluential people  in  these  schools.  After 
explaining  to  them  how  individuals 
who  join  the  Army  can  generate  sub- 
stantial tuition  dollars  for  the  college 
or  university  after  spending  only  two 
years  in  the  Army,  they  have  discovered 
that  a genuine  interest  begins  to  devel- 
op in  Army  opportunities. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Army  College 
Fund,  advertising  from  DRC  head- 
quarters was  revamped  to  complement 
recruiters’  efforts  in  selling  the  Army 
College  Fund.  This  advertising  was 
designed  to  attract  even  those  persons 
who,  for  economic  or  other  reasons, 
may  not  have  considered  a college 
education.  Army  College  Fund  ad- 
vertising entices  them  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  earning  money  for 


college  while  earning  money  for  a 
living. 

Other  programs  also  helped  to  ad- 
vance the  Army’s  recruiting  program. 
The  Total  Army  Involvement  in  Re- 
cruiting (TAIR)  Program  targeted  in 
priority  high  schools  within  the  DRC 
provided  skill  clinics,  rappelling  teams, 
helicopters,  displays,  cavalry  perfor- 
mances, exhibit  vans,  and  a host  of 
other  resources.  Additionally,  Centers 
of  Influence  and  high  school  students 
have  been  exposed  to  inside  informa- 
tion about  the  challenges,  requirements 
and  experiences  of  the  Army  through 
the  General  Officers  Speakers  Program. 

Setting  accomplishable  goals  for 
the  sales  force  and  providing  them 
with  the  tools  and  support  to  accom- 
plish these  goals  has  paid  off  in  good 
quality  recruits.  To  further  help  re- 
cruiters in  identifying  quality  pros- 
pective recruits,  the  JDRC  Commander 
undertook  a self-imposed  assignment 
to  get  a concurrent  resolution  through 
the  Mississippi  State  Legislature 
which  would  encourage  schools  to 
incorporate  the  Armed  Services  Vo- 
cational Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB) 
into  continuing  education  and  career 
counseling  programs,  to  schedule  and 
administer  this  test  to  all  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
Mississippi,  and  to  provide  high  school 
senior  lists.  The  resolution  was  suc- 
cessfully passed  and  will  be  intro- 
duced as  a bill  in  the  1983  session  of 
the  state  legislature. 

Through  careful  planning  and  man- 
agement, the  Jackson  District  Recruit- 
ing Command  has  reached  many  mile- 
stones. Last  August,  the  recruiting 
mission  for  CAT  I-IIIAs  was  29.  In 
June  1982,  that  mission  has  increased 
to  96.  The  DRC  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  equal  to  the  task  of  attaining  this 
mission,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement. 

Personnel  of  the  Jackson  District 
Recruiting  Command  have  a history 
of  meeting  and  exceeding  their  mis- 
sions. Each  recruiter  takes  pride  in 
continuing  that  tradition.  If  past  his- 
tory is  an  indication,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Jackson  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand will  again  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  earning  and  receiving  the  best  DRC 
trophy  in  the  Southwest  Region! 
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1 . The  only  personnel  that  may  conduct  technical  task 
training  (60  day  training)  of  a new  recruiter  in  the  USAREC 
Transitional  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  are  the  station 
commander,  assistant  area  commander,  DRC  PD  NCO  or 
the  DRC  Sergeant  Major. 

True  False 

2.  USAR  recruiters  are  exempt  from  the  minimum  appoint- 
ment standard  from  the  ASVAB,  LRL,  and  REACT,  and  must 
limit  prospecting  activity  to  the  RCPAC  Density  Resource 
List. 

True  False 

3.  The  Borden  speech  plan  consists  of  four  elements,  of 
which  the  first  element  is: 

a.  For  instance  c.  Ho-hum  crasher 

b.  Why  bring  that  up  d.  So  what 

4.  In  order  to  prospect  by  territory  canvass,  a recruiter/ 

station  commander  must  consider  DoD  accession  data, 
market  density,  past  canvass  success  and . 

5.  Operators  of  a military  or  privately  owned  vehicle 
must  wear  safety  belts  while  driving  on  a military  installation. 

True  False 

6.  100  percent  of  high  school  senior  lists  must  be  received/ 
constructed  NLT? 

a.  30  September  c.  31  January 

b.  30  June  d.  30  November 

7.  Individuals  from  the  Vietnam  Era,  who  have  had  their 
discharge  upgraded  by  a discharge  review  board,  mayenlist 
into  the  Active  Army  if  a waiver  is  approved  by: 

a.  DRC  Commander 

b.  Commander  USAREC 

c.  Commander  MILPERCEN 

d.  Commander  RCPAC 

8.  Prior  service  personnel,  regardless  of  service  and  pre- 

viously held  MOS,  must  undergo  initial  entry  training  after  a 
break  in  service  of years  or  more. 

a.  2 c.  4 

b.  3 d.  5 

9.  The  first  step  in  prospecting  by  telephone  after  you  get 
the  lead  on  the  phone  is  to? 

a.  Make  an  interest  creating  statement. 

b.  Ask  fact  finding  questions. 

c.  Ask  for  an  appointment. 

d.  Identify  yourself  and  the  United  States  Army. 

1 0.  When  posting  changes  to  regulations  and  more  than 
two  lines  are  affected,  what  is  the  proper  way  to  make  the 
change? 

a.  Draw  a line  through  each  line  affected. 

b.  Use  white-out  and  write  the  new  change  in. 

c.  Use  a Z and  line  out  the  changed  material. 
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11.  In  adult  felony  waiver  cases,  who  may  disapprove  or 
forward  recommendations  for  further  consideration  in  the 
absence  of  the  DRC  commander? 

a.  Executive  Officer 

b.  Acting  Commander  (on  orders) 

c.  The  Adjutant 

d.  Both  a.  and  b. 

12.  Who  is  the  approval  authority  for  a PS  USAR  adult 
felony  waiver  request? 

a.  HQ,  USAREC 

b.  Commander,  USA  EEA 

c.  Commander,  RRC 

d.  None  of  the  above 

1 3.  What  form  will  be  used  to  disapprove  a waiver  request? 

a.  USAREC  FL  114 

b.  USAREC  FL  670 

c.  USAREC  FL  112 

d.  DA  3072  1C 

14.  On  the  Operations  and  Analysis  Map  utilized  by  the 
station  commander,  the  color  yellow  on  the  population 
overlay  indicates: 

a.  Medium  density  (501 -700) 

b.  Low  density  (0-250) 

c.  Light  density  (251  -500) 

d.  High  density  (751-1000) 

1 5.  When  an  individual  has  requested  discharge  from  the 
DEP  and  subsequently  changes  his/her  mind  and  desires 
enlistment,  he/she  must  complete  the  following  form: 

a.  USAREC  FL103-R 

b.  USAREC  FL  100-R 

c.  USAREC  FL104-R 

d.  None  of  the  above 

1 6.  When  a disqualifying  condition  existed  priorto  DEPof 
an  enlistee,  the  discharge  is  processed  as  a(an): 

a.  Erroneous  enlistment 

b.  Void  enlistment 

c.  Fraudulent  enlistment 

d.  None  of  the  above 

17.  The  regulation  that  governs  current  domicile  to  duty 
policy  for  HQ  USAREC  is: 

a.  USAREC  Reg  601-57 

b.  USAREC  Reg  56-1 

c.  USAREC  Reg  50-2 

d.  USAREC  Reg  601-22 

18.  A priority  A REACT  Card  has  a suspense  of: 

a.  45  days  c.  60  days 

b.  30  days  d.  15  days 

1 9.  Prior  service  personnel  wanting  to  enlist  in  the  USAR 
must  have  how  many  years  of  education? 

a.  10  c.  GED 

b.  9 d.  None  of  the  above 

20.  A general  Lead  Refinement  List  should  have  all  high 
school  seniors  names  and  phone  numbers. 

True  False 

all 
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MOS 12E  Atomic  Demolition  Munitions  Specialist 


Story  and  Photos  by 
SP5  Nancy  P.  Lang 
Ft.  Belvoir  PAO 

The  cry  “Twelve  Echo!”  is  a proud 
one,  but  one  rarely  heard.  Of  the 
estimated  790,000  men  and  women  in 
the  Army,  fewer  than  750  soldiers  are 
12Es,  or  Atomic  Demolitions  Muni- 
tions [ADM]  specialists. 

ADM  specialists  train  to  supervise 
and  participate  in  the  use  of  atomic 
demolition  munitions,  which  may  be 
used  to  create  obstacles  that  hinder 
enemy  forces. 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature 
of  their  work,  ADM  specialists 
are  carefully  screened,  beginning 
at  the  recruiting  station.  Candi- 
dates must  have  the  basic  mental 
qualifications  required  for  com- 
bat MOSs,  including  color  vision, 
manual  dexterity  and  the  ability 
to  sustain  physical  effort  for  long 
periods  under  adverse  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  Career  Management  Field  12, 

ADM  candidates  must  have  a 
standard  score  of  45  or  higher  on 
GED  test  five  (or  the  basic  math 
or  algebra  equivalent].  They 
must  also  be  eligible  for  a secret 
security  clearance  based  on  an 
Entrance  National  Agency  check. 

Some  assignments  may  require  a 
more  exhaustive  personnel  se- 
curity investigation  and  all  can- 
didates will  be  screened  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  three, 

AR  50-5,  entitled  ‘The  Personnel 
Reliability  Program.’ 

Trainees  report  to  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood  for  eight  weeks  of  One 
Station  Unit  Training  [OSUT]  in 
basic  combat  engineering,  fol- 
lowed by  AIT  at  Ft.  Belvoir. 


Classes  at  Ft.  Belvoir  are  small  and 
students  receive  individual  attention. 
Just  as  ADM  soldiers  work  in  teams, 
the  students  also  work  together,  study- 
ing the  techniques  of  assembling, 
arming,  testing  and  monitoring  atomic 
munitions. 

Upon  completion  of  the  self-paced 
training,  ADM  specialists  can  expect 
assignment  to  ADM  companies  at  Ft. 
Hood  or  in  Vicenza,  Italy.  In  West 
Germany,  there  is  one  ADM  company 
in  Hanau  and  another  near  Stuttgart, 


as  well  as  several  59th  Ordnance  Bri- 
gade ADM  platoons  located  through- 
out the  country. 

Almost  daily  contact  with  atomic 
demolition  munitions  training  devices 
can  be  expected.  The  soldiers  will 
also  sharpen  their  basic  combat  engi- 
neering skills  acquired  in  OSUT  by 
employing  conventional  demolitions, 
practicing  reconnaissance  techniques, 
operating  radio  sets  and  field  tele- 
phones and  maintaining  vehicles  and 
special  weapons  tools. 

Soldiers  in  skill  levels  two  and 
three  direct  ADM  firing  and 
safing  procedures,  perform  nu- 
clear accident  and  incident  pro- 
cedures and  process  emergency 
action  messages. 

Squad  leaders  may  be  called 
upon  to  conduct  security  brief- 
ings, assist  in  ADM  target  re- 
connaissance or  provide  training 
to  supported  units.  Senior  NCOs 
supervise  command  maintenance 
programs,  prepare  training  pro- 
grams and  schedules  and  conduct 
ADM  target  reconnaissance  by 
determining  target  character- 
istics, transportation  routes  and 
ADM  firing  sites. 

Military  training  in  MOS  12E 
will  provide  plenty  of  mental 
and  physical  challenge.  Candi- 
dates should  be  attentive  and 
emotionally  stable,  with  good 
reasoning  abilities  and  a high 
degree  of  mechanical  aptitude. 
Opportunities  for  advancement 
in  this  MOS  are  good  because  of 
a shortage  of  qualified  ADM 
specialists. 

Although  the  standards  for 
MOS  12E  are  high,  ADM  spe- 
cialists welcome  the  challenge 
and  the  rewards  of  being  a 
“Twelve  Echo.”  % 


During  MOS  12E  training,  PVT  Michaei  W.  Rankin 
unpacks  an  MS  decoder  receiver  at  Ft.  Belvoir. 
Fewer  than  750  ADM  specialists  serve  in  the  Army. 
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